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A SUNDAY AT CHAMOUNIX. 


BY JULIA A. SHEARMAN. 


THE MER DE GLACE. 


I HAD spent the whole of Saturday in 
rambling ; and for the first time had es- 
chewed mules and horses, depending 
I had climbed 
the Montanvert, crossed the Mer de 
Glace, and wandered down the side of 
the moraine, and by a circuitous road 
back to the Hétel d’Angleterre, every 
moment being filled with pure and un- 
mitigated enjoyment. The evening 
found me in my pleasant room, under- 
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neath whose open window brawled away 
the noisy Arve, arranging my toilet for 
Sunday. It was a simple toilet; for 
I had sent my baggage on before me to 
Geneva, finding it troublesome, and now 
possessed nothing but what Iwore. In 
my long ramble, I had not exactly im- 
proved my costume ; and my shawl had 
been carried by my guide, tied across his 
shoulder, as he helped me to leap from 
block to block of ice while crossing 
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the glacier, Nevertheless, that same 
shawl must serve me to attend church 
the next day: hence the necessity for 
sundry little attentions to matters of 
toilet. 

Sunday morning dawned bright and 
beautiful ; and I rose fresh and strong, 
exhilarated with the deliciously pure air, 
and ready to enjoy afresh. Mont Blanc 
was there in his dazzling glory; and all 
the lower peaks were lighted up by the 
brilliant August sun. What a glorious 
range of scenery I had to occupy my 
thoughts while dressing! I was alone. 
My companions of yesterday’s ramble, 
pleasant and kind enough, had left, I 
knew, with early dawn, to pursue their 
rambles ; and I should probably never 
see them again. I prayed, that, if there 
were any Christian people in the hotel, 
God would make them known to me; 
and then I went down to breakfast. 

I had barely taken my seat at the ta- 
ble when a pleasant-looking, elderly 
gentleman entered, and seated himself 
opposite me ; and, there being no others 
at the table, it became a necessity that 
we should exchange a few words. He 
inquired if I spoke French, and, finding 
that I did, asked me to interpret for him 
with one of the waiters, who had told 
him something about a party of travel- 
ers whom he had just seen depart, but 
which he had failed to understand 
through his ignorance of the language. 
I inquired of the waiter, and found that 
the distinguished guests were the father 
and one of the brothers of the Emperor 
of Austria traveling zwcognzto. 

* I suppose you are with friends ? ” re- 
marked my new acquaintance. 

“No,” I replied; “I am alone.” 

Laying down his knife and fork, he 
looked at me with an interested and 
half-curious expression, and then ex- 
claimed, “ Why, you are a greater won- 
der than Mont Blanc itself!” 

I laughed, and told him I had felt not 
exactly as brave as he might imagine 
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over my lonely journey ; but that, on the 
whole, I was well satisfied with it, and 
that loneliness seemed to me less ob- 
jectionable than uncongenial compan- 
ionship, particularly amid scenery such 
as that now surrounding us. 

“ And what kind of companionship 
do you call congenial?” he inquired. 

I saw he was probing me ; but I was 
willing he should: so I smiled, and 
answered, “ Christian companionship.” 

“That will do,” he answered; and, 
drawing a card from his pocket, he 
added, “I am come to take charge of 
the Sunday services here for a few 
weeks, and am very glad to meet you.” 
Then, on a little further conversation, it 
appeared that he was the intimate col- 
lege friend of an intimate friend of 
mine, and consequently my friend. 

“Come over with me to the church,” 
said he when we had finished breakfast, 
“and try some hymns and chants for 
the service. There is a nice harmo- 
nium there.” I obeyed. We were 
joined by another clergyman, who was 
also a guest; and very soon we had 
tried over the hymns, and settled the 
musical part of the worship. My cleri- 
cal friends then left me, — they return- 
ing to the hotel; while I seated my- 
self on the grass, shaded by the pretty 
church from the sun, which, even at 
that hour, was very hot. What a 
prospect stretched itself before me! 
Directly in front was the Montanvert 
(the green mountain), with its dark foli- 
age of pines, above which rose the 
sharp peaks of bare granite with which 
my ramble of the day before had made 
me so well acquainted. Farther along 
to the left the mountain-range continued, 
though with diminished altitude, white 
cascades pouring steadily down its pre- 
cipitous walls ; while to the right tow- 
ered Mont Blane, the majestic monarch 
of the whole, his pure outline standing 
out sharp and well defined against the 
deep blue sky, seeming so near that one 
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organist, in his zeal to 


be present at the Eng- 


lish service, had walked 


over the Téte Noire 
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would fancy even a bird lighting on its 
summit to be of necessity visible to the 
naked eye, and at his feet the beautiful 
Glacier des Bossons stretching itself 
down into the valley below. The grass 
on which I sat was soft and fine; and 
in the distance, at the foot of the slopes, 
I saw the cows and goats feeding peace- 
fully on the same; while the tinkling of 
the bells fastened to their necks was 
borne to my ear on the clear air, inter- 
mingled with the noisier music of the 
Arve. My Bible opened at the nineti- 
eth Psalm; and I read, with a fullness 
of comprehension I had never known 
before, “Lord, thou hast been our 
dwelling-place in all generations. Be- 
fore the mountains were brought forth, 
or ever thou hadst formed the earth and 
the world, even from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, thou art God.” I had closed 
my Bible, and had been some time 
gazing and musing, when my clerical 
friend came to me, and apologized for 
taking the charge of the music out of 
my hands; saying that a young London 


that morning, and was 
{| now at the hotel offer- 
ing his services. I 
gladly resigned in his 
favor, and was installed 
das leader of the choir 
under his direction. 
s) Rarely have I heard 
| better » church - music 
than that, morning in 
*| the littlé church at Cha- 
mounix. The organist 
was skillful; and there 
were in the congrega- 
tion quite a number of 
fine and cultivated 
voices. Moreover, the 
| church was peculiarly 
easy and pleasant for 
singing. Away from 
all the etiquette of English life, realizing 
that there was no paid choir to lean 
upon, these men and women blended 
their voices earnestly and heartily in the 
songs of the sanctuary; and the result 
was delightful. : 
The sermon was excellent, and was 
followed by the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, in which the greater 
part of the congregation participated. 
The afternoon service was equally 
pleasant; the music even better ; for the 
enthusiastic organist had persuaded the 
owners of the fine voices to form 
themselves into a compact body, and 
officiate as a choir. How they enjoyed 
it! how we all enjoyed it !— while, 
from time to time, we feasted our eyes 
through the east window of the church 
on the Glacier des Bossons. Service 
ended: but the singers still lingered ; 
and, the organist being nothing loath, 
song after song rose under his leader- 
ship, until the shadows on the moun- 
tains warned us to retreat to our tem- 
porary home at the hotel. Tea over, 
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we gathered once more about the piano, 
and refreshed our memories of home by 
old and familiar strains. I was much 
interested in the young organist; and 
indeed there was much in him to be 
pleased with: but I could not help feel- 
ing sorry to perceive how decidedly he 
+ was tinctured with the spirit of Ritual- 
ism. The form was so manifestly of 
primary importance with him, that I 
could not determine how much he knew 
of the spirit of true religion. 

He took it seriously to heart because, 
in the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper; the bread was offered to us to 
be taken with our own hand, instead 
of being placed on our lips by the 
consecrated hand of the officiator! 
“ Alas!” thought I to myself, ‘ how lit- 
tle do you know, I fear, of the reality 
of the thing therein signified!” Butthe 
opportunity was not favorable for dis- 
cussion; and I did not feel it was wise 
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to do more than intimate my own con- 
viction that the mode of external par- 
ticipation was absolutely a matter of in- 
difference. 

But, while we were talking and sing- 
ing within, the hand of God was pour- 
ing floods of beauty over the landscape 
without ; and the organist was the first 
to call my attention to it. A while I 
watched the scene on the lower balcony 
of the house, sitting at his side; and 
then, bidding him good-night, I sta- 
tioned myself on the balcony of the 
third story, and took my fill of gazing 
for more than an hour. How shall I 
describe the glories of that Sunday 
evening? Slowly dtscending toward 
the horizon, the last rays of the setting 
sun lingered lovingly on the mountains, 
working in their dying moments trans- 
figurations that completely outshone 
their meridian glory. Mont Blanc, as 
it usually appears, is a rounded cone of 
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MONT BLANC AND THE VILLAGE OF CHAMOUNIX, 


perfectly smooth snow, seeming less in 
hight than the white peaks which stand 
around it, they being so'much nearer. 
Not a seam ora crack could be detected 
on his surface during the whole of that 
day. But now what a change! The 
light fading away from every other point 
of the horizon, and concentrating’ itself 
on the mountains, which thus stood out 
illuminated amidst the ever-growing 
darkness, had a telescopic effect. Mo- 
ment by moment, it crept down the face 
of the ridge; and crevasses yawned 
apart, and peaks became visible where 
before all had been smooth and level as 
if polished by the hand of man; then, 
as the light died away, suddenly they 
closed again as by enchantment, and 
became smooth as before. But the 
revelations had been made, and could 
not be forgotten ; and in the brief space 
of a few minutes I had gained an ac- 
quaintance with the mountain-top such 
as I had hardly conceived possible with- 


out attempting its ascent. My ramble 
along with my guide during the previ- 
ous day had given some little experi- 
ence to my eye in the matter of dis- 
tances; and in that smooth cone of 
apparently a few inches in size I de- 
tected crevasses of full three hundred 
feet. 

But the light was a beautifier no less 
than a revealer. From pure white, the 
mountains changed to amber, then to 
fiery-red, which died out slowly into 
amaranth, succeeded at last by green. 
The pillars of ice in the Glacier des 
Bossons were the last to undergo trans- 
figuration ; and then all was over. The 
last refracted ray of the sun had finally 
disappeared; and Mont Blanc stood 
out calm and white as before against 
the gray evening sky. One by one, the 
stars glimmered overhead, growing 
brighter each moment as the darkness 
increased; and still I sat entranced. 
Not a footstep intruded on my solitude ; 
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not a sound, save that of the Arve, broke so I was compelled to think of sleep. 
on my ear. But Monday morning early Was ever sleep sweeter than mine that 
was to find me on my way to Geneva; Sunday night in the Valley of Chamou- 
and I purposed seeing the sun rise once nix ? 

more over Mont Blanc before starting: 


THE STORY OF A PENITENT. 
‘BY ELISE LESLEY. 


THEY say He eateth with the Pharisee, 
Simon, whose broad phylacteries are yet 

Like Moses’ laws, that glare so white and still 
In eyes like mine, saying with stony lips, 
“This do, and live,” — too narrow to suffice 
For sinners to weep under, asking grace. 


I heard him preach to-day beneath the palms, 
Where he had halted, to a wayside crowd, — 
This wise and holy Rabbi, who indeed 

Must be that Prophet of whom Moses wrote. 


I saw him stand self-centered in his own 

Authority to bind or loose at will, 

Wrapped but in seamless Galilean robe, 

And weary from his journey with the Twelve. 

Our rulers hate and tremble: we believe. 

Publicans and sinners have a sign as sure 

As yours, chief priests and scribes: “From Galilee 
Cometh no prophet.” If the dead are raised, 

And devils are cast out, and lepers cleansed, 

We know Jehovah’s finger, and we kneel. 


He stood as God in flash of judgment-fire ! 

Yet why of fire, when all his words were peace, 
And of a high, mysterious kingdom that he came 
To found upon the earth? I can not rest 

For this fierce light, which is not gleam of stars 
That sometimes vex my soul as Gabriel’s eyes 
Might a lost spirit with their hights of calm, 
Their silent pity maddening more than all. 

I love not stars. Oh, give me lower things, 
That are so near the earth they scorn like men! 
And yet, O God! but I could bear their gaze, 
Or eyes of mailed archangel, judgment-shod, ‘ 
That, flaming from their last look on thy throne, 
Would be the sword to slay me, better far 

Than this consuming fire of thy just wrath, 
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In which, if soundless prayers dare shape themselves 
Upon my guilty lips, they only dash 

Against it, dying blindly like this moth 

That at my taper scorched poor silly wings 

Just now, then fluttered lifeless to the ground. 


And shall I seek the Prophet where he sits 

In Simon’s house, and shower upon his feet 

The precious virgin-treasure sealed within 

This box of alabaster, costing much ? 

Dare I, “who am a sinner,” though I bring 

A goodly gift? The Casar can command 

No richer nard to gloss imperial locks. 

What of the giver? Will he look on her : 
As a burnt worm of which one coldly says, A 
“The flames have fastened on it; let it die”? 

Or count the broken vessel of her soul 

More worthless than her alabaster-box 

After the breaking and the pouring-forth 

Of all that makes it precious? Peace, dark thoughts! 
He is the Christ. I heard amid the crowd, 
Where the sick waited for 4 healing touch, 

The unclean spirits cry at his approach, 

‘We know thee who thou art, O Holy One! 

Why comest thou to vex us ere the time?” 

L know thee too, Messiah, Son of God. 


My taper has burned low; yet darkness deep 
As Egypt’s raven shroud, that might be felt, 
Would be a glory where my soul should sit 
Singing its song “forgiven,” unvarying, — 
Poor insect with singed wings, yet envying not 
The whitest seraph that is by the throne. 


I glided in, and stood behind him; saw 

The glance, half-curious, of the Pharisee 
Deepen into that scorn I know so well: 
“This woman is a sinner.” But ] knelt: 

I kissed his feet, to which my lips could cling 
Like wayside dust, unworthy, yet allowed ; 

I bathed them with my tears, all unreproved. 
I think it was the silence helped their flow, — 
His silence, with the universal hush 
Unmingling, as a golden thread that runs 

In woof of darker pattern. Then I brake 
The precious box of ointment, wiping them 
With these long, heavy tresses; and uprose, 
But yet with eyes bowed lowly as my knees 
Had done. And still that golden-corded hush ! 
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Then cleaving it with voice like that which cleaves 
The silence of the night round one astray, 

With light as well as sound he turned to him 
Whose guest he was: “Simon, I have somewhat 
To say to thee.” And Simon answer made 

In smooth and courteous phrase, “ Master, say on.” 


“There were two debtors once; and each owed more 
Than he could pay. One owed five hundred pence, 
The other fifty ; ‘and their creditor — 

A generous man—freely forgave them both. 

Which, think ye, of the twain will love him most?” 


And Simon said, “ We must suppose the one 
To whom he did forgive most.” 


“ Rightly judged.” 
That voice in regnant draping moving slow, 
Calm, sweet, unto a goal unrecognized, 
(I thought I saw it faintly in a mist, 
As if I marked the face of God, but through 
A clouding veil of seraphs,) he spake on: — 


““Seest thou this woman? When I came thy guest, 
With dust of many a mile of mountain-road 

Upon my sandals traveled since the dawn, 

Thou gavest me no water, and no kiss 

Of ‘Peace be with thee,’ and my head with oil 
Didst not anoint; yet she hath kissed my feet, 
And washed them with her tears, as thou hast seen, 
Anointing them with ointment. And now know, 
Her sins, though great and many, Heaven forgives ; 
For she loved much: and, by the word ye spake, 
He loveth little who is least forgiven.” 


“Depart in peace!” His words outburned the stars 
With fiery tracery, till I saw but them; 

Or was it after all the stars I saw? 

They flamed my soul’s death-warrant in my eyes: 
Why not the pardon too? And this is why 

I sit to-night, and twine these waving locks | 
About my fingers with a sweet, sweet pride, ’ 

And think with a strange humbleness, and take 

Earth’s scorning meekly; for I can not choose 

But kneel the lowest with this weight of heaven 

(For love and joy make heaven) to press me down 

Into the dust. I hear some say of him, 

That he shall make eternal David’s throne, 

And reign for ever to the utmost seas. 


““ CHILDREN, OF .THE HIGHEST.” 
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Yea! he shall reign a King in this poor heart, — 


A King, a King indeed!) 


And now I pray 


To walk with low-bowed head, and hands made strong 
To grasp and save souls wretched as mine was, 


That ¢hey may “love thee much.” 


I pray for them 


Whose thought or spoken word will still remain 
Unchanged, — “A sinner,” with the rest left out, 
(Which runneth thus in heaven), —* yet loving more 


Because forgiven the five 


hundred pence.” 


And this shall be my answer to all scorn, 

Turning the sharp edge ever from my soul 

With newer sense of blessing. And, my Lord, 

If I should crave the lowest place of all * 
Hereafter, and the nearest to thy feet, ; 
Then thou wilt not rebuke, nor the bright lips 

Of saint or angel move, except to say, 

“She was forgiven the five hundred pence.” 


“CHILDREN OF THE HIGHEST.” 


BY SARAH 


My text is in Luke, the thirty-fifth 
verse of the sixth chapter: “Do good 
and lend, hoping for nothing again; . 
and ye shall be the children of the 
Highest.” Everybody knows about the 
saintly benedictions that compassionate 
hearts bestow on “evil and unthankful 
heads.” And so my sermon will be old. 
It is to be an exemplification: but I 
- want it to be an exhortation too ; to cry 
“Go thou and do likewise ” zealously, 
if ineffectually. 

One Sunday, in the September of 
1869, I left my recess in an angle of the 
sofa, bade a luxurious palm-leaf and 
the breezes fanning cool whiffs of per- 
fumed air in at the window all good-by, 
borrowed the largest sun-umbrella in 
the house, and started from the ut- 
most bounds of Brooklyn to keep an 
appointment in New York. 

Even in dog-days, appointments must 
be kept, or some one disappointed. 


CHESTER. 


Drawn along by slow horses — quite ig- 
norant of the inspiration of steam — 
that only sluggish wills impelled, I un- 
derwent the process of baking through 
the long distances. that are always 
squared, I think, when one is in a hurry, 
and cubed when one is in a hurry, and 
the sun overhead is wrought to the 
highest pitch of frenzy too. 

The cars are slow; but they are sure 
to bring one to the blue, sleepy river, 
on which the great ships and the little 
boats lie anchored or go sailing. They 
all have the river, with its ferry-dotted 
banks, for a final aim. 

In stepping from my car at Fulton 
Ferry, I nearly stepped upon a little child 
who had become distrait in the laby- 
rinth of cars and horses there. He 
looked as if he had been born for out- 
witting fast horses with darts and 
dodges. He was born for a crowd, 
one would have said; for he bore all 
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over his little, pinched, old face, out of 
which hunger had driven the youth, and 
from which love had never cancelled the 
pain, the street-boy’s insignia. The 
little child must have been jostled 
among elbows from his babyhood ; for 


he was one of the children whose heri- 


tage is desolation, And yet he stood 
bewildered in a crowd. 

I was going to pass him by, as I 
passed his brotherhood daily. But he 
catght sight of my face, and saw me 
smiling ; for it seems to be as natural 
to smile at a child as at a flower, or at.a 
ray dropped from the sun. The smile 
warranted me not of the biting species ; 
and he curved his little grimy hand into 
a receptacle, drew the corners of his 
mouth down as much farther as they 
could go,— ‘Two cents, please, mis- 
sus,” said he. 

“Just two cents,” he pleaded. 

A boat was steaming in ; and that in- 
exorable man with the chain in his hand 
was almost ready to unhook and let my 
boat steam out. I must catch it. But 
the pitiful little face ! 

I let the two pennies that I had ready 
for ferry-passage fall into the child’s 
hand; dived into my pocket for my 
purse ; could find nothing smaller than 
fifty cents, and had to wait for change. 
So the boat started without me. But I 
caught it with a run and a leap. 

Out beyond the close cabins, on the 
boat’s prow, where I could look up the 
river, and see the gray and green of 
Blackwell’s. Island inwrapped in white 
and gold; where I could see immensity 
peering from far, faint atmosphere, and 
sky and water, —out there I found my 
little boy studying a picture in his hands, 
—a plump, smiling baby folded in its 
mother’s arms. The picture illustrated 
* Hush, my dear! lie still,and slumber ;” 
and the hymn was printed underneath 
the picture, He must have felt my eyes 
on his face; for he looked up to me. 

“Do you know that hymn?” I asked, 
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“ Hush, my dear ! and go to sleep, 
Holy angels on thy head,” 

said he reverently and proudly. “I’ve 
forgot the rest. I did know a line 
more.”’ 

“ Who taught it to you?” I inquired. 

“J remembered it. I heard the 
teacher read it once, and I kinder 
cried: so she gi’ mea card with it on.” 

“Where do you go to Sunday 
school?” 

“ Over to the Mission.” 

‘At Five Points ?” 

fi Yesime} 

“That’s where I’m going now.” 

“To teach?” 

“ No, to visit.” 

“Tf you hadn’t give me them two 
cents, I’d’a’ missed it again to-day,” the 


‘little boy said. 


“Didn’t you go last Sunday ?” 

“Couldn’t get over; tried to run 
through, and got shoved back. 
Couldn’t get no one to gi’ me two 
cents last Sunday. I asked a pile of 
’em to-day ; but they made faces, — this 
way.” 

The approved method of putting 
down beggars with a twist of the visage 
was admirably represented by my young 
friend. 

“ Aren’t there plenty of schools on 
this side that you could go to?” asked. 
“ What makes you cross the ferry ?” 

“ What’s the odds ?” interrogated my 
friend. ‘1% don’t live nowhere. An’t 
one school as near as another ?” 

I was unable to reply. 

* How did you get over to Brooklyn ?” 
asked. 

“ Run away.” 

“ What for?” 

“ For them.” 

They were two great cruel scars, — 
one slanting down his forehead, and one 
across his wrist. 

“Who hurt you?” 

“ My daddy.” 

“ Why, dear?” 


_ 


“ CHILDREN OF 
“For going to the school. He was 
drunk, and mam too.” 

“How long have you been over in 
Brooklyn?” 

“Since more’n before last Sunday. 
There was a big crowd comin’ over ; 
and they didn’t ketch me that time.” 

“* Do you like to go to the school ?” 

The child smacked his lips as if there 
were something savory in the very men- 
tion of it. 

‘What is your name ?” was my next 
question, —a question which should 
have preceded the others, being num- 
ber one in the children’s catechism. 

* Stubbs.” 

“ How old are you?” I continued in 
the regular order. 

“ Twelve.” 

“Where do you live?” properly be- 
longed next. But I stepped out of the 
catechism to make a comment. 

“ Twelve years old!” 

“ Think I’m too little ?” said Stubbs. 
“* That’s what makes ’em call me Stubbs. 
You’d think I wasn’t more’n seven, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Seven or eight, — nine perhaps. 
Not older.” 

“I’m twelve, sir!” cried Stubbs ex- 
ultantly. ‘And I’m going to show my- 
self if I don’t grow no more. Ten 
cents a squint, sir. Guess what I’ll do 
with the money.” 

“ Buy a horse?” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“ Candy?” 

Nae 

“T can’t guess.” 

“T’]l buy a cannon to blow up my dad 
with.” 

“That would be awfully, awfully 
wicked !” I said as savagely as I knew 
how. 

Stubbs was smacking his lips again, 
quite lost in the delightful prospect, and 
quite deaf to me. 

“ Awfully, awfully wicked!” I re- 


peated. 
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“Hey?” said Stubbs. “Would it, 
though ?” 

The child expressed so much surprise, 
that I repeated it again. 

“1 didn’t know that,” he said, with an 
honest look in his face, whether it was 
feigned or not. “It’ud be lots of fun, 
anyhow, — oh, lots!” 

“Stubbs,” said I, “if you feel and 
talk that way, you’ll never get to heaven. 
You must forgive your father and mother 
if you want to be a good boy and go to 
heaven.” 

“Well,” said Stubbs with a profound 
sigh, “then I'l — le’me,think — I’ll, 
I'll buy Jim a ‘Clipper’ ‘with it. Jim 
likes readin’.”” 

““Who’s Jim?” 

“He’s a fellow that lives over to the 
Home. He’s lame and sick. He don’t 
know me; but I’ve seen him.” 

“Tm going there. Perhaps I’ll see 
him.” 

“Don’t ask for Jim,” said Stubbs. 
““That’s only my name for him. They 
call him James.” 

. My sister and her husband were wait- 
ing for me on the other side. 

“Now, Stubbs,” said I, ‘‘ you’ shall 
ride up in the car with us.” 

So I introduced him to my brother 
and sister; and we rode up through 
Beekman Street, Park Row, and Center, 
to North Street. Only a few steps 
brought us to the Old Brewery; a few 
more up the stairs, and into the room 
where the children were. It always 
seems to me that something of heaven 
is held within those walls ; as if, in step- 
ping over the threshold, I stepped into 
a rarer atmosphere. 

A sea of little faces, and one may 
look in vain for a child. It made my 
eyes ache-to find so many scars and 
wrinkles, such grave, wise lines, where 
I was hunting for baby curves and dim- 
ples. Not a baby soul in that d/asé 
multitude! But there were souls that 
suffering was perfecting, — old faces on 
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the little children into which immortal 
peace had grown. 

* Good-by !” said Stubbs at the door ; 
and he slipped away from me into his 
seat. 

I followed him with my eyes. There 
were two other boys in the class ; but 
there was no teacher. Poor, disap- 
pointed little Stubbs! The minutes 
passed away, and did not bring his 
teacher. He had crossed the ferry all 
for nothing. His two cents had proved 
a bad speculation, a worthless invest- 
ment; for the teacher was ill, and could 
not come. So one of the lady superiors 
told me; and she said that Stubbs had 
begged that I might serve as substitute. 

I followed her to the class, sat down 
in front of the three old faces, looked 
into the deep, earnest eyes, and won- 
dered what I should say. Tell them a 
story? Fictions were not for such as 
they. They could tell me stories out of 
their own tragedies. Catechise them? 
And have bewildered stares for answers. 
Inculcate doctrines? If they would un- 
derstand. Possibly I could make them. 
I would be very simple. But what doc- 
trines? I turned over the leaves of my 
Bible, conscious that they were begin- 
ning to infer from my delay that I didn’t 
know enough to begin, and very much 
afraid that they would inform me of it, — 
‘turned them over and over, saw Stubbs 
‘fidgeting, and read aloud the words on 
-which my eyes fell, “Do not I fill 
‘heaven and earth? saith the Lord.” 

‘“ Where does God live, my dear? ” I 
-asked of the boy on Stubbs’s right. 

The bashful child was afraid to speak ; 
for that child, born and bred in Five 
Points, was bashful, unaccountable as 
the fact is. He was afraid to speak, 
and answered with an upward thrust of 
‘his thumb. 

“Up there; but what is the name of 
sthe place ?” 

“Heaven,” answered the boy at 
.Stubbs’s left, who was not bashful. 
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“ Doesn’t he live anywhere else ?” 

The three heads shook together. 

“ Yes, he does,” said I. 

And then the six eyes stared in dumb 
amazement at me. 

“On the earth.” 

And the three heads leaned forward 
to hear a confirmation of the strange 
statement. 

“ Didn’t you know it before ?” 

“No, ma’am.” —“ No, ma’am.” — 
“ No, ma’am.” 

I was certain that they had been told. 
But children never know any thing 
when a new teacher comes. 

“Does he come down here nights to 
sleep, when folks can’t see him”? 
Stubbs asked. 

“He might slide down easy on a 
cloud,” said the boy on the right. 

“Then how’d he get up again?” 
asked the boy on the left. 

“On his wings,” said Stubbs, nudging 
him for his stupidity. 

A fight would have ensued but for an 
apropos remark of mine. 

-“If you'll just look straight at me, 
and not think of each other, nor speak 
one word,” said I, “I'll tell you some- 
thing.” . 

That indefinite “something” pro- 
cured me a still audience, and I be- 
gan:— 

“God is very great. He is so great, 
that he lives everywhere at once. 
There isn’t a spot in the wide world 
without God in it. And heaven is full 
of him too. He lives in the stars and 
suns and moons. He is everywhere at 
all times, except in hell.” 

Incomprehensible doctrine! There 
being not an intellect in the whole uni- 
verse vast enough to take it in, it was 
quite too much for my untutored little 
children. The old question arose, “ Is it 
God’s essence, or only his conscious- 
ness, that is omnipresent ? ” 

“ How cam he ?” came the question. 

And then another of God’s attributes 
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was my lesson. I tried to tell them 
about his omnipotence. 

“Because,” I answered, “he can do 
any thing, no matter what it is; and 
every thing is easy to him.” 

“T don’t see,” said the child on the 
right. 

““T don’t believe it,” muttered Stubbs. 

The young skeptic scowled. 

“He couldn’t fit himself in every- 
where,” said Stubbs, “and squeeze into 
little things, and fill up big things, and 
stay in all of ’em all the time, when they 
was movin’ round and going different 
ways at once. Could he, now?” 

I wished I had chosen another doc- 
trine. 

“ But, Stubbs,” I said, “ God can do 
any thing; and we don’t know enough 
to understand how. We must just be- 
lieve. It isn’t best for us to guess a 
great deal.” 

Stubbs looked troubled. 

“Some of these days, when we get to 
heaven, God will tell us all about it; 
and then we’ll be sorry enough for the 
times when we didn’t believe. And how 
we’ll wonder that we could help believing 
after he has explained every thing!” 

“ All right,” said Stubbs resignedly. 

That was his credo; quite as accepta- 
ble to Heaven as any public subscription 
to the ‘Thirty-nine Articles, I believe. 

We talked a little longer. But a bell 
rang; and the lady superintendent, after 
the room was still, said, — 

“T want every child who has learned 
a verse with ‘good’ in it to repeat it for 
me. Those in the first line who have 
verses may rise.” 

Here and there a little girl stood up 
in the first line, and said her verse. 
The second line did likewise, and the 
third, and fourth, until all the verses 
learned were repeated. 

The queenly woman with white hair, 
of whom much has been said and writ- 
ten, was absent. I remember when I 
first saw this commander-in-chief ; how 
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she rose stately and beautiful in her silk 
and velvet before the dingy army of de- 
laines, and, leaning forward till her 
eyes had quelled commotions, and every 
atom in the room was listening, 
said, — 

“Children, our word for to-day is 
peace. It is a beautiful word, and one 
that we need more than any other 
down here.” 

I have forgotten the rest; but she 
talked longer, and then heard the lips 
which had opened to cries of pain in 
the war against Christ’s kingdom say, 


“ Blessed are the peacemakers ;” “My 
peace I give unto you; ” “ Peace I leave 
with you.” 


Peace dawned in that darkness when 
such as she, the children of the High- 
est, entered it. 

There was singing that blinded my 
eyes with tears. There is always some- 
thing grand in the voice of a multitude ; 
and here was a multitude of redeemed 
little children praising with eager accord 
their Redeemer, who had lifted them up 
by the hands of his children out of such 
low estate. 

There were speeches too ; and, after 
it was all ended, Stubbs and I met my 
brother and sister at the door, and went 
across the street to the Home. 

“T’ll be hanging round outside,” said 
Stubbs as we went in. 

The dining-room was the first on the 
first floor. We were going by; but I 
remembered that the children dined at 
four on Sunday, and suggested that we 
should wait for them. So we sat pa- 
tiently on a wooden bench by the door 
in the dining-room until the bell rang to 
call them in. 

It is a great room, with no furniture 
but five long, long tables. Tin plates 
and basins that seemed innumerable, 
but really numbered about three hun- 
dred, lay along the edges of the tables. 
Each plate had a piece of cold mutton 
on it, and a large slice of brown bread 
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by the side of it; and women were fill- 
ing all the basins with hot soup. 


When they were filled, the bell rang ; - 


and I waited forarush. But I heard not 
even a stir. I knew there must be life 
somewhere, and walked out to find it. 
It was in the yard back of the building. 
The children were there on the green 
grass, in the sunshine, getting ready for 
dinner. 

A very young woman in a pink apron, 
and a small boy in a gray jacket, were 
marshaling the impatient candidates for 
hot soup into single file. There was a 
boys’ line and a girls’ line. If either 
became crooked, the offending member 
heard from an indignant marshal. A 
tall girl tipped. Little pink apron 
leaped up at her shoulders, and pom- 
meled them into perpendicularity. 

The order was given to march; and, 
with the marshals pushing and patting, 
the lines advanced. A man with a lit- 
tle whistle stood in the center of the 
room. When the children were in their 
places, he gave a signal. Every pair of 
hands lay crossed on a child’s breast, 
and lids dropped reverently. The sig- 
nal was repeated; and all the voices 
said in chorus, — 


“We praise thee at our table, Lord: 
Be here and everywhere adored.” 


Another signal, and the soup began to 
vanish. 

There were little bits of children, 
whose noses just reached the rims of 
the basins. They were able to sniff de- 
lightful foretastes during blessing ; and 
pleasant memories lingered in their 
nostrils at grace. 

Another signal. 
lids dropped again. 
grace was said : — 


Hands crossed, and 
Another still; and 


“We praise thee, Lord, for this our 
food,” &c. 


_ They were only allowed a very short 
time for dispatching soup, bread, and 
meat. Consequently, unfinished crusts 
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and half-emptied basins dropped on the 
table, pursued by wistful glances. 

One little thing who was almost 
asleep awoke at grace, and puckered 
up her disappointed lips. 

“ We praise ’ee, Lord,” murmured the 
lips ; and then they took a long, sweet, 
stolen sip. ‘And all because” — 
that line was finished with a sip. ‘* To 
our souls” — another sip, and so on 
until grace and soup were finished. 

The wee children were the only ones 
who committed such improprieties. 
They could do it without being caught, 
because the tables and their heads were 
so nearly level. Chubby fingers 
crowded bread into mouths saying 
grace. One little tongue lapped soup 
like a kitten between the words. Bless 
their hearts! Their devotions may 
have been none the less genuine for it 
all. 

We passed the kitchen, wash-room, 
and all the women’s rooms ; peeped in 
two dormitories, and visited the nursery 
and hospital. 

The girls’ dormitory was filled with 
the whitest of beds. Not a table nor 
chair could be seen to relieve the mo- 
notony,—nothing but narrow, white 
beds crowded together in regular lines, 
and low, white walls, down which the 
sun slanted. It came in at the windows ; 
touched the whiteness here and there, 
making it whiter still. Illuminated 
texts and pictures hung about. 

Above, in the boys’ dormitory, beds 
were blue. ‘God bless our Home!” 
hung on a beam in the center of this 
pleasant, homelike room. 

We found a woman presiding over 
the nursery in whose face there was 
motherhood enough for all the mother- 
less babies there. But, unfortunately, 
one pair of hands can not bestow the 
necessary care and petting too on such 
a number. Poor, pale-faced babies! 
They were sitting around listlessly in 
the sun on little benches, with their 
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hands hanging limp and tired. They 
wanted to be taken up, and cooed over, 
and entertained with baby nonsense. 
They wanted warming in somebody’s 
arms. They were warming themselves 
forlornly in the sun. They were cold 
and lonesome, but why they did not 
know ; in need of something, but not 
a baby could tell what. 

While I stooped and kissed them, — a 
great, big heart-ache, by some inconsis- 
tency, making me think of the mother- 
love that had wrapped me in all the 
days of my life, — I heard some one talk ~ 
ing about me. 

“She seen you! She seen ‘you! 
She peeked frew her fingers.” 

The child meant me. She was point- 
ing straight at my eyes. But she didn’t 
mean to have me hear ; for she hid her 
face over a basin of soup. It was the 
little girl who had lapped like a kitten, 
eating soup again. A small table was 
surrounded by the identical children 
who had combined grace and soup -be- 
low, imbibing soup enthusiastically as 
ever. 

*Do you eat all the time?” said I, 
joining their party. 

* No, ma’am.” 

“But you’ve just had your dinner.” 

*“ This is hospittel leavins’.” 

‘They was too much for the sick 
ones,” said another ; “and the nursery 
always gets what’s left over.” 

The first speaker still had her face in 
her basin. I gently elevated it, and 
asked her what I had seen through my 
fingers. 

« Emmie eatin’ in the verse. O you 
bad sing!” cried she,’ emboldened, 
pointing at Emmie.. 

«Ah! but I saw you too,” said I, 
“and the whole of you.” 

I looked very solemn; and so did 
they. I giggled; and a little giggle 
rippled around the table. 

“Good-by, children !” I said. 

“ Good-by, ma’am !” 
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“And good-by, babies ! — poor little 
babies ! 

Up-stairs in the hospital I scarcely 
saw any thing but little Louie. There 
were pictures on the walls. “ My lips 
shall praise Thee” one was called, — 
the picture of a child with eyes upraised 
and hands clasped. And there were 
painted birds of various hues and kinds. 
There were hanging-baskets in the win- 
dows, and flowers in pots. There were , 
little convalescents who were well 
enough to sit up, but whose heads were 
tired; and drooped upon their arms. 
Though the umber of vacant beds was 
unusually large, the nurses told me, 
there were far too many with sick faces 
on their pillows. 

But I took them all in in one sweep- 
ing glance; and my eyes came straight 
back to little Louie. 

I never saw a child so tiny and so old 
together. He had borne consumption’s 
long siege with brave resistance, and 
been obliged at length to let it take him 
captive. I suppose some time he must 
have been a child with a fair, young 
face; perhaps even a plump and rosy 
child. But he was an old man now, 
after seven years of life. His skin was 
a shriveled, yellow covering for the lit- 
tle skeleton that had no flesh to keep it 
warm; and it was deeply wrinkled 
around his mouth and eyes, Sharp 
bones almost cut through in many 
places. Such little, little hands! and 
such a large head leaning on them! 
The mysteries of ages might have been 
buried in the wisdom of his eyes. His 
forehead was wide and high enough to 
shut marvelous secrets in, but his voice 
too weak to tell them if he knew them. 
His lips were only purple lines drawn 
back from painfully protruded teeth. 

“Ts he very old?” I whispered to the 
nurse. 

“Who? Louie?” she said. “Lou- 
ie’s but-a child. He’s only seven 
years.” 
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I had thought he was a dwarfed old 
man before. 

“Is he foolish?” I asked again, 
knowing this time what her answer 
must be. 

She laughed a low laugh, and nodded 
her head sagaciously, arching her eye- 
brows into an excessive degree of sur- 
prise at such a question. : 

“Could you look at him and think 
so?” she said a little indignantly. 

“ No,” I told her, “I could not.” 

“ Ah!” she said, “he’s a wise one; 
he’s a wise one. He knows more than 
you and me together, — and all the rest 
of us, for that matter. He knows queer 
things.” 


She declined to specify ; and I had to’ 


be content with that vague information. 

“ He’s a good boy too,” she contin- 
ued after. a few moments. “Louie 
wants to go. He says he’s all ready to 
go, andinahurry. He can’t wait very 
well— though he’s always patient — for 
being in such a hurry.” 

“To die, do you mean?” I asked, 
looking in wonder, half in fear, at the 
child who preferred death to life, — shad- 
owy uncertainties to palpabilities. 

“His best friend’s there, you see,” 
she said, —“the only friend he cares 
much for ; and that’s Jesus.” 

“T’ve got a pain,” the child cried. 
His voice alone, so shrill and weak, so 
old and broken, was a plaint; and there 
was infinite pain in what he said. A 
spasmodic uplifting of one tiny hand 
accompanied the words. It could not 
hold itself up, — the feeble little hand, — 
and dropped like lead upon the coverlet. 
The nurse ran to him; and we left the 
hospital. 

We found Stubbs’s little friend sit- 
ting in a great armchair in the hall by 
a window through which the sunshine 
came golden and warm. His name was 
James, he told us. He was older than 
Louie, three or four years,—a_ pale, 
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sweet-faced child. His skin was fresh 
and childlike still, despite its pallor. 
He had soft, light hair and eyes ; blue- 
veined and delicate hands, though they 
were quite well able to hold up the 
book that he waS reading. A pile of 
children’s books stood waiting on the 
window-sill to be re-read; and many 
pictures, adorning children’s papers, lay 
waiting to be looked at over again. 

He lifted his soft, sweet eyes up, and 
smiled a welcome. 

“Are you sick, dear?” I asked, not 
knowing what else to say, and longing 
to be sympathetic. 

“Oh, no, ma’am!” he answered, 
laughing. 

The answer surprised me exceed- 
ingly ; and I said he didn’t lock quite 
well. 

“Qh! I’m not sick,” he said. 
only hip-disease.” 

Only hip-disease, dear child ! 


“Tt’s 


We found Stubbs just around the 
corner, .on Center Street, flattened 
against a lamp-post, with his hands in 
his pockets, engaged in whistling “ Shin- 
ing Shore.” 

“Did you see Jim?” he asked. 

I told him all about it while we were 
waiting for the car, and asked Stubbs 
where he was going, and what would 
become of him. 

“ Back to daddy,” he said. 

“Poor child!” I cried. “And will 
you get beaten and abused again ?” 

“°Spose so,” he answered dolefully. 
“ But then,” he said, a brightness com- 
ing into his eyes, and a positive smile 
to his lips, “’tan’t as if we didn’t have 
no friends, you see. ’Tan’t like that. 
All I’ve got to do is to go to them; and 
they’ll fix things somehow.” 

He pointed to the Home. The car 
came, and we went off. I saw Stubbs 
standing with his hands in his pockets, 
his face set toward that house where his 
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friends were, until we were too far to see 
him; and I rode home thinking it all 
over. 


One day, a few weeks later, when I 
was in the neighborhood, something 
made me think of little Louie, and won- 
der if he were lying up there in the old 
place. The idle wonder grew into such 
desire for certain knowledge, that I went 
over into North. Street, mounted the 
long flights of stairs, and tapped at the 
hospital-door. A little girl opened it, 
and led mein. And there, where Louie 
had been lying, I saw the child that hip- 
disease had not made ill, but only pale 
and tired. He was smiling still; ‘still 
surrounded with the books and pictures ; 
and there were toys among his treasures 
too. 

I did not ask him then if he were ill, 
though I wondered whether he would 
answer “ No” again. He was too thin 
and hollow-eyed, too dependent for sup- 
port on the pillows that were under and 
around him, to be asked that question. 
Only hip-disease! He will be. quite 
well by and by, dear child ! 

Louie had been dead several weeks, 
they told me. His best friend had 
come: and he had gone off gladly with 
him ; for the friend was Jesus. 

The little white beds were nearly filled 
with meek, quiet, suffering children. 

Lying near a pleasant window was 
one baby, not a year old, all alone in 
bed, —a poor, sick, lonesome, mother- 
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less baby. Her bits of hands were 
picking listlessly at the coverlet, her wee 
mouth drooping, her eyelids lying tired 
and heavy on her cheeks. Her best 
friend was coming too; and she was a 
patient little baby while she waited for 
him, though quite unconscious of the 
love and pity, the beauty and the glory, 
made ready for her in a mansion of her 
owh beyond the sea. 

On the way down, I went jnto the 
nursery where the little well children 
were, — some playing school in a corner, 
one riding a broken hobby-horse, oth- 
ers spelling lessons out of, primers. 

There was an old, old’‘woman among 
them ; and she was waiting, loath to 
wait, but patient too. She had chosen 
to wait up in the children’s nursery with 
the children. So she sat on their little’ 
benches, knit and jabbered and played 
in their sunshine, — as much a child in 
thought and feeling as any one of them, 
—a little, white, bent woman, grown out 
of old-age’s- wisdom back into child- 
hood’s folly. 


“ Hoping for nothing again,” the phi- 
lanthropists “do good ” to babies, chil- 
dren, men, and women in these mission- 
schools and homes, — heal the sick and 
clothe the naked, feed the hungry, bind 
up the broken-hearted, and tell the 
friendless who humanity’s best Friend 
is. “Hoping for nothing:” but their 
reward is great ; for the Highest stoops 
to call them children. 
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BY KIRKLAND. 


For years after the marriage of Isaac 
and Rebekah, all fared well with them. 
It was a delightfully-assorted union so 
far as temperament was concerned ; for 
the slow and unenterprising Isaac 
needed a wife as spirited as Rebekah. 
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It seems to have well suited all who 
were interested: and Father Abraham 
continued with them until the twin-boys 
were fifteen years of age ; then died an 
old man, and full of. years. 

He had married again after the death 
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of Sarah, and become the father of six 
sons ; but this made no difference with 
the rights of Isaac. There was no 
trouble on account of these numerous 
half-brothers. The wise father pro- 
vided for them during his own lifetime. 
He seems to have retained the clear- 
ness of his mind to the last, and, 
with that consideration and foresight 
which he had always manifested, made 
such arrangement while he yet lived, 
that there should be no after-occasion 
for strife among them. He gave them 
gifts, and sent them away. Abraham 
had become immensely wealthy in cattle 
and sheep ; and the outfit for the youth- 
ful shepherds was ample without doubt, 
while the main inheritance remained for 
the rightful heir. The six young men 
were dutiful and obedient, took uncom- 
plainingly what their father saw fit to 
give them, and moved off eastward, per- 
haps beyond the Jordan, and, scattering 
over the plains which furnished pastur- 
age for their flocks and herds, were seen 
at Hebron no more, — becoming, in that 
vague East country, founders of tribes, 
but having no part afterwards in the 
family history. 

Ishmael meanwhile had become a 
desert prince, the head of a new line 
destined to an important place among 
the nations, and, through the singular 
-workings of that Providence which 
watches alike over Jew and Gentile, 
which preserved alike the Arab and the 
Hebrew race, soon to be re-united to 
the family from which he had been cast 
off. By the marriage of Isaac’s son and 
Ishmael’s daughter, the blood of the 
‘free-woman and the blood of the bond- 
“woman were to mingle in the third gen- 
-eration of their posterity. 

The Lord had given to the Egyptian’s 
-son a wide country of open desert, fruit- 
ful plain, and mountain vastness ; and 
‘he dwelt from Havilah unto Shur. In- 
stead of coldness between him and 
Tsaac,there was the utmost good will. 
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The favorite dwelling-place of the lat- 
ter was close upon the domains of the 
other. Beersheba, which was the most 
southerly of the patriarchal residences, 
was almost upon the borders of that 
country where cultivation ceases, and 
desert begins ; and La-hai-roi, a place 
which he loved, was still farther to the 
south: so that the half-brothers must 
have met. That they had respect for 
each other, is proved in various ways ; 
not the least important of which is, that 
when Esau thought to please his par- 
ents in the selection of a wife, after the 
pain he had caused them by marrying 
the maidens from Mount Seir, he went 
to his uncle Ishmael, and brought home 
the sweet Mahalath. This is a strong 
point for the friendly intercourse be- 
tween them. 

It will be seen that Isaac was happy 
in all his relations as son, brother, and 
husband ; content with his simple pur- 
suits ; having no craving for gain, or love 
of adventure, —an amiable, peace-loy- 
ing man. His only sorrow— that he 
had no children — was turned into re- 
joicing ; for God gave him two. _ But 
here his troubles began. The upright 
Isaac and the hitherto exemplary Re- 
bekah were guilty of wrong-doing, which 
brought a heavy burden of suffering 
upon. them all; and it grew mainly out 
of that parental favoritism, more com- 
mon in’ the East than in any other part 
of the world, the consequences of 
which can not possibly fail of being 
evil. The two boys, who were the only 
children ever born to Isaac and Re- 
bekah, became a cause of grief to them, 
and, instead of being united and happy 
in the brotherly tie which ought to have 
been doubly strong in their case, grew 
apart, alienated, and hardened, until the 
disastrous crisis came which broke up 
the little family, and wholly sundered 
the brothers for many years. 

Esau and Jacob, offspring of such 
dissimilar parents, were very unlike, 
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even from their birth, in looks, in dis- 
position, and in tastes. In each, how- 
ever, the mingled traits of father and 
mother were observable. Jacob, who 
has generally been looked upon with in- 
dulgence in spite of his faults, was the 
more feminine in person and ways; do- 
mestic and quiet ; loving home, and not 
at all disposed to leave it; content to 
mind the cattle in a general oversight 
of the shepherds who had the immedi- 
ate charge and labor, with no spirit of 
adventure ever stirring inhis blood. In 
these respects he was like Isaac, but in 
others widely different ; for he was des- 
titute of that filial obedience and that 
deep religious sentiment which make the 
character of the father so commendable. 
He had the subtler mind of Rebekah, 
his mother, and her faults without 
her virtues ; her quick perceptions, her 
shrewd business faculty, and also her 
plausible, smooth way of making a 
wrong thing seem right. In these days, 
we should describe such a man as Jacob 
was in his youth as crafty, and having a 
ready eye to his own advancement, and 
as destitute of a fine sense of honor and 
moral obligation; in which respects he 
greatly resembled his uncle Laban as 
well as his mother. In after-life, Jacob 
overcame his faults. He is an encour- 
aging example of the possibility of Chris- 
tian self-conquest and Christian culture. 
His character refined and wonderfully 
expanded with age, till it was rounded 
into beautiful proportions, and became 
grand and reverent. The venerable 
patriarch, whose sorrows make us very 
tender toward him, and whom we love 
to name with Abraham and Isaac, was 
altogether another man than the youth- 
ful Jacob of whom we are now speaking. 
The baser part was burned away by the 


: fire of affliction: the discipline of suf- 


fering was good for him. He profited 
by experience. God had mighty pur- 
poses to accomplish through his ser- 
vant Israel; and he led him by strange, 
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hard ways. And the man, as he went, 
recognized the Hand, and yielded with 
unselfish obedience we should never 
have expected from such as he. Just as 
we see him now, we shall behold him no 
more. The Lord God of his father met 
him on a night when he lay sleeping 
among the bowlders on the lonely hight 
of Bethel; and he arose, and went his 
way a new man. But we have to do 
with him now in his home, where he 
showed himself so selfish and cunning, 
unfilial and unbrotherly, that his better 
traits, his patience and diligence and 
prudence, are almost overlooked by us. 

A different style of man from the deli- 
cate, smooth-faced, supple Jacob was 
the fiery Esau, with his great shaggy 
frame and tawny head like some strong, 
wild animal. There was no time-serving 
about him, and no self-seeking ; for so 
little did he care for his own interest, 
that he sold what was worth most to 
him, — his birthright. Poor Esau had 
no high aspirations. He does not seem 
to have inherited a particle of that faith 
which was of such prominence in the 
time of Abraham, that the very servants 
of the household were interested in it. 
Esau alone despised it till too late ; then, 
indeed, repented of his bitter mistake 
with tears. He was transparent as any 
little child. He could conceal nothing. 
His plans and his thoughts were made 
known unreservedly; and there is the 
ring Of sincerity about all that he says. 
His speech is in healthy contrast to 
the hollowness of Jacob’s: it has the 
beauty of truth set over against false- 
hood. We should say that one brother 
was rough, while the other was polished ; 
adding also, that the one was honest, 
while the other wasadeceiver. Though 
Esau was foolish and headstrong, we 
have no grounds for calling him a bad 
man. He was quick in temper, but not 
vindictive. His threats sprang from im- 
pulse, and were not the outgrowth of 
deliberate malice. He had no self- 
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restraint. His utterances were hasty : 
he kept nothing back. So, when his hot 
resentment stirred in him murderous 
feelings against Jacob, he told openly 
that he meant to slay him at some fu- 
ture day ; whereas, if he had cherished 
hatred, he would have carried out his 
designs secretly without telling them 
abroad. His words were more evil than 
his deeds. In after-days, he showed 
himself generous and forgiving. Esau’s 
virtues and his faults were on a grander 
scale than those of Jacob. In his mag- 
nanimity, when he had Jacob in his 
power, — four hundred men on his own 
side against Jacob’s women and children, 
and company of camel-drivers and 
shepherd-boys, — he reminds us of the 
great-hearted Abraham. In his hon- 
esty, he is like simple Isaac; in hasti- 
ness, like the quick-tempered Sarah ; in 
his splendid vigor and animation, like 
Rebekah. 

There is an outlaw kind of freedom 
about the habits of Esau which is ex- 
ceedingly attractive. He was a hunter. 
The encampment of black tents had 
no charms for him. He had no patience 
with the tameness of the herdsman’s 
life, whose greatest event was in trans- 
ferring the cattle and sheep from one pas- 
ture toanother. He loved adventure and 
the ardor and peril of the chase. His 
days were spent away among the moun- 
tains, or in the desert; and, if nightfall 
overtook him there, he made his bed on 
the sweet herbs among the crags, or 
stretched by a crackling fire of thorns in 
the shelter of a rock. He followed the 
flying gazelle over the cliffs, and hunted 
the kids of the mountain-goats. All the 
haunts of wild creatures were known to 
him. He knew what prey took refuge 
in the caves ; where the homes of the 
feeble cony were; where the eagle 
built her nest ; the hiding-places of the 
hares in the valley; what time the 
flocks of quail came up from the sea; 
the ways of the partridge; and was 
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familiar with all the voices of turtle- 
dove and thrush and lark and night- 
ingale, that made the land melodious 
when the time for the singing of birds 
came round. He took no pleasure in 
tending lambs or counting flocks, in loss 
or gain, in business or traffic of any 
kind; for he was a born hunter and 
warrior. The peaceful, domestic crea- 
tures, all of whose needs and habits Ja- 
cob understood so well, and which were 
the source of his future wealth, were of 
no account whatever to Esau; neither 
was the season of sheep-shearing, or of 
sowing and harvesting. But we may be 
sure that he took in with delight the 
sight of the water-fowl floating on 
the sea, and the ostrich fleeing over the 
sands ; that his ear was sharp to catch 
the cry of the jackal; and that he 
could tell just when the cliffs would be 
full of pigeons’ nests, and when ostrich- 
eggs would most abound. He under- 
stood all about the wild game of moun- 
tain and wood and water, and the in- 
stincts and habits of bird and beast. 

He loved the open air and freedom: 
he was bold and hardy and rough. 
No home man, he had no arts, and no 
outward refinement: but we may be- 
lieve that the tent grew brighter for his 
radiant, handsome presence; and that 
his old father’s heart leaped with joy 
when he saw this gallant son come 
home. Rude Esau was the manlier of 
the two brothers. 

The gentle Isaac loved his reckless 
boy the best, and leaned on his vigorous 
youth as on a pillar of strength. Isaac 
was one of the clinging kind in his af- 
fections ; in one sense, more a-depend- 
ence than he was a support. He was 
loving and yielding. When a boy, he 
had no will of his own, but looked to 
his father for direction. He hovered 
about his darling mother, and, when she 
was gone, transferred his tenderness to 
Rebekah, unquestionably suffering him- 
self to be led by her; and, now that 
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he had this grand young son, he leaned 
onhim. He was fond of him and proud 
of him, rejoicing in his strength and ac- 
tivity ; watching him go forth eager to 
the hunt, and delighted when he came 
back successful, bringing the juicy, ten- 
der meat which he relished so well. It 
does not seem to have occurred to the 
doting father that his favorite boy 
needed any parental control; neither 
does it appear that Esau was ever sub- 
ject to any one. The dear old man 
could have held him by a thread of silk, 
because their mutual love was so great: 
but the boy would have risen against 
Rebekah if she had attempted a com- 
pelling hand ; their tempers would have 
clashed. Esau could never have been 
subject to his mother. She could no 
more have bent him to her will than she 
could have imprisoned the south wind, 
or tamed the wild creatures of the des- 
ert; whereas Jacob, whom she loved 
best, was plastic as potter’s clay in her 
hands. Him she doted on, and cared 
nothing for the other. 

Jacob sat about his mother’s tent, 
cooking dainty messes over the fire, and 
grew skilled in making that delectable 
pottage of the little red lentil beans 
which the family liked so well. Fancy 
Jacob with his pot of soup, watching as 
it slowly simmered, till all the com- 
pounded flavors of the lentils and meat, 
and perhaps some odorous herbs, made 
the whole tent fragrant, and the air 
was full of savory steam; then Esau 
hurrying in half famished from a pro- 
tracted chase, ready to faint with ex- 
haustion, his appetite sharpened by the 
mountain-air, and greedy as a starving 
beast, begging for some of “that red,” 
that red pottage. The wily Jacob knew 
what the rich mess was to a hungry 
man, and, as he hung over it, adroitly 
said, “If you will sell me the birth- 
right.” It was of so much consequence 
to be the elder, the heir! The foolish 
first-born was in a condition to yield to 
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any proposal. The animal instinct was 
stronger in that moment than honor or 
manhood; and the blind mole said, 
“ Behold, I am at the point to die; and 
what profit shall the birthright do to 
me?” 

Jacob, catching at the opportunity, 
made the bargain, taking care to seal it 
with an oath; and the ravenous Esau 
devoured the pottage, ate bread and 
drank wine, ate and drank, and went his 
way: and thus his name has come down 
to us ; and to sell one’s birthright for a 
mess of pottage has from that day to 
this been buf another way of saying 
how a man, for some momentary gratifi- 
cation, will give up his highest good. 
Ungenerous Jacob had supplanted him. 

It can be doing no injustice to Re- 
bekah, judging by what she afterwards 
did, to suspect her of having silently 
operated upon Jacob’s feelings all along 
from his childhood; else why should 
this silent youth have started up so sud- 
denly at this time? Quiet influence 
must have been at work for years. It 
was held in the East to be exceedingly 
desirable to be the eldest son of the 
family, particularly in this one, in which 
the Messiah was at some distant day to 
come. Jacob shared in the faith of his 
fathers, and must have known the prom- 
ise that the elder should serve the 
younger. Rebekah, who had received 
the assurance from the Lord before 
their birth, must have told her favorite 
child about it ; must have stimulated his 
hopes from the day she made it known 
to him. The ambitious mother herself 
never lost sight of it. The promise was 
positive ; it was'as real to her as her 
own consciousness: but, instead of 
waiting for the Lord to bring it about in 
his own time, she needs must put out 
her hand to help it along. That man- 
aging propensity of hers must assert it- 
self even here, urging her on till in the 
end she made misery for them all; when 
his work would have gone surely on to 
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successful issue without her tampering ; 
and Jacob would have had his right as 
God willed it, even if she had died at 
his birth. 

Subsequent events confirm us in the 
belief that she commenced early to work 
for the transfer of the blessing. Her 
opportunities were ample for influencing 
Jacob; for neither duty nor inclination 
would lead him to any lengthy absence 
from home. His most distant journey 
would only be to the outlying pasture- 
grounds where under-shepherds had the 
care of the flocks: his stay would not 
be prolonged beyond the necessities of 
the case. His time, therefore, was much 
of it spent with his mother ; or, at least, 
he was not, like Esau, beyond her in- 
fluence. Moreover, Jacob remained un- 
married; and consequently his atten- 
tions and affections were not diverted at 
all from her, or shared with any other. 
She had him with her to mold as she 
pleased; while Esau had further sep- 
arated himself from her by marrying 
two wives from among the Canaanites. 

In some of his hunting expeditions, 
which led him no one knew where, he 
had kept on over the mountains till he 
reached 'the rough ridge where the cave- 
dwelling Horites lived, and made him- 
self welcome at Mount Seir, and be- 
came captivated by two maidens of the 
tribe. Doubtless, after his imbecile 
folly in bartering the birthright, his 
home had fewer attractions to him than 
before. The whole family must have 
felt the occurrence, — Isaac in great dis- 
couragement, and Rebekah and Jacob 
triumphing at the latter’s success; 
while Esau would be ashamed, and dis- 
gusted with himself. He would be 
likely to become desperate after that 
miserable step, and, since he had lost so 
much, care little what came next; and 
we know there was no right maternal 
influence to keep him from doing wrong. 
Besides all this, he was a man suscepti- 
ble to beauty, and would be tempted 
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strongly to snatch at the very objects 
which were forbidden; and, when he 
found in their mountain-home these 
handsome girls of a race who had great 
personal charms, he took two of them 
for wives, — Judith and Bashemath, af- 
terwards mentioned in the genealogy 
as Adah and Aholibamah, their mar- 
ried names; women frequently being 
known by different ones before and 
after marriage. 

It was not the way of the men of 
those days whose history is given to 
marry homely wives. The splendid 
beauties of that time are as well known 
to us as those of any modern courts. 
Esau chose Judith and Bashemath. 
The first name means celebrated; and 
what should the daughter of the chief 
of Mount Seir be celebrated for if not 
for beauty? Bashemath is sweet, or 
lovely ; and Adah, as she is afterwards 
called, is elegant. The ruddy Esau was 
charmed with these rich brunettes of 
the mountains, and bore them home to 
the tents at Hebron. Thenceforth, as 
Rebekah asserted, her life was a weari- 
ness on account of these foreign wives. 
She caught at this marriage as an ex- 
cuse for sending Jacob away when the 
great and final trouble came, and she 
could devise no other excuse for hurry- 
ing her darling from the place of dan- 
ger. 

It was a grief of mind to both’ par- 
ents; for the alliance was a very un- 
suitable one. Still the father does not 
seem to have been so much troubled 
about it as to have become at all es- 
tranged from his dear son: on the con- 
trary, his fondness increased with years ; 
and his determination strengthened that 
Esau should have his blessing as the 
first-born, notwithstanding the Lord had 
plainly pointed out which was the true 
heir. He meant to have his own wish 
carried out in the very face of Jehovah’s 
declaration ; and fearing from his grow- 
ing feebleness that he might be taken 
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away, and leave it unspoken, he made 
his plan to bring it about. He kept it 
from Rebekah and Jacob, but informed 
Esau. Calling him to his bedside, he 
bade him go and bring such game as he 
loved, — most likely the delicate flesh of 
the young kid of the wild goat, which 
would be tender meat for him, — and 
come and receive a blessing before he 
died. 

The circumstance that Isaac did not 
mention his intention to Rebekah not 
only shows that there was no mutual 
confidence between the married pair, 
but that there was distrust and con- 
cealment. They had no common inter- 
est in their children. Each sought the 
advantage of the favorite one, to the ex- 
clusion of the other; and this long- 
continued partiality had divided the 
family utterly, husband and wife as well 
as children. The love and trust which 
should have bound them close in a 
happy band were gone for ever. The 
sacredness of the tie had long since 
been utterly disregarded. There was 
no bond of union. Separate in inter- 
ests, working against each other, how 
dreary the aspect! how hopeless the fu- 
ture! As one sees the scheming and 
counter-scheming of the two who had 
once been so dear to each other, who 
in perfect love and faith had begun their 
wedded life, and remembers the happy 
young couple who met with such delight 
at La-hai-roi, he can but ask,s‘‘ Can it 
have come to this? Can this be Isaac? 
Can Rebekah have so changed toward 
him? Can all the deference, the deli- 
cate regard, the tenderness, of those 
blissful bridal days, have fled?” 

While the old man was talking confi- 
dentially with Esau, Rebekah, about her 
household duties, suspecting that some- 
thing was being arranged, — suspicious 
because she was. herself secretive, — 
listened near by, overheard what Isaac 
said, waited until she had seen Esau go 
out with his quiver and arrows, then 
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sought Jacob, who was not far off, and 
told him what to do. It was of incal- 
culable importance that he should se- 
cure the blessing. Jacob wanted it; 
but his mother’s plan had too much 
risk; He was more cautious than she, 
and objected, not because he disap- 
proved, but from fear of being found 
out. He doubted if she could so dis- 
guise his smooth face and hands that 
his father would be deceived by it; and 
he might receive a curse. But the 
mother, more bold in her wrong-doing 
than the man, —as a woman determined 
upon evil always is, —dared venture all, 
and said she would curse him if he did 
not. She would take the consequences 
upon herself. Leave the arrangement to 
her. Only do as she said. Obey her m 
every thing. 

First, go and get two kids from their 
own flock: their meat would be tender 
and good. She could cook it in such a 
way, that Isaac would not know the dif- 
ference. He would not notice the ab- 
sence of the peculiar flavor which wild 
meat has: she would make such a sa- 
vory dish as he loved. 

Jacob understood the indomitable will 
of his mother, and that what she at- 
tempted she would accomplish. There 
was no possibility of holding her back: 
opposition only strengthened her.. He 
obeyed. And next we have the dreary 
spectacle of the shameless mother and 
unwifely wife adjusting stolen apparel 
and skins so as to impose upon the 
blind old man whose infirmity ought 
to have been his protection from abuse, 
—a spectacle which were almost gro- 
tesque if it were not so lamentably 
wicked. The deception was not so dif- 
ficult of accomplishment as we might 
at first suppose. The skins of the new- 
slain kids were not so unlike to the 
hands and neck of shaggy Esau ; for, in 
that warm climate, animals have a thin- 
ner coating than in colder ones; and 
the covering of the young kids would be 
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soft and silky as human hair. The gar- 
ments were truly Esau’s, which from 
some cause had been left in his moth- 
er’s tent. And there was a peculiarity 
about them which his father recognized 
them by: they were sweet with the 
thymy odors of the herbs which grew 
upon the hills where he was always rov- 
ing. } . 

Palestine is a country of fragrant 
herbs. The hills in many parts are 
clothed with them. Hyssop and thyme, 
and occasionally sage, grow most pro- 
fusely on otherwise barren mountain- 
sides. Hyssop abounds on the moun- 
tains round about Jerusalem, and vast 
quantities on the rugged slopes of Sinai, 
and all about the neighborhood a spe- 
cies of thyme: in the ravines of Mount 
Hor it thrives luxuriantly. This is the 
character of the vegetation of the moun- 
tains of Edom,—a few trees on the 
hights themselves; juniper, thorny 
shrubs, and tufts of herbs everywhere ; 
and along the wadies wild vines and 
many flowers, some of which are of great 
beauty. Hebron and all its neighbor- 
hood were famous for herbs, hyssop, and 
that same kind of thyme which they call 
Za’ter, scented almost like balm, and used 
often in cooking to flavor the meats set 
before guests. It was also gathered and 
tied in bunches, and laid with clothing 
to give it a fragrance. 

This was unnecessary in the case of 
Esau; for the aromatic odor of those 
wild mountain-herbs must have hung 
about every thing worn by him. He 
was not only brought into continual con- 
tact with them in his wanderings, but 
often at night must have been compelled 
to make his bed of them, as travelers 
sometimes do now, and take his rest 
under the open sky. The Oriental has 
but to wrap his ample outer garment 
about him, and lie down with no other 
covering between him and the broad 
canopy. Every housewife knows how 
pungent and penetrating is the smell of 
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these herbs. It pervades any fabric 
kept near them, and scents it for a long 
time: more especially is this true where 
the material is wool, which was the 
chief article used in the various kinds 
of dress worn by the patriarchal fami- 
lies. 

It has been said, that, as the Eastern 
people are so excessively fond of per- 
fumery as to be in the continual habit 
of anointing themselves with precious 
unguents, this was probably the case 
with Esau. But was Esau a person 
likely to care for such things, or to 
spend much time on personal adorn- 
ments? It was more like Jacob to do 
this. Again: the goodly raiment has 
been spoken of as Esau’s costliest, choi- 
cest clothes, laid aside by Rebekah, and 
which she now produced, odorous with 
the scents which he loved. But how 
could Isaac be imposed upon by Esau’s 
best apparel, even if his mother had 
carefully kept it,—and it is a marvel 
that she should, loving him no better 
than she did, — when he would suppose 
him to have come in hurriedly from the 
hunt in the garments which he wore 
away, without stopping to make any 
change, or indeed having any occasion 
to? 

Whatever be the supposition, the de- 
ception was in the end successful, al- 
though the old man distrusted almost to 
the last. What a pitiable sight was 
that as they entered his tent! —such a 
wife and such a son! We see Rebekah 
stopping at a distance, waiting in si- 
lence lest her presence be discovered ; 
while the false son draws near the 
couch, saying, “/ am Esau, thy. first- 
born. I have done according as thou 
badest me. Arise, I pray thee, sit and 
eat of my venison, that thy soul may 
bless me.” 

But Isaac was suspicious. Rebekah, 
in her eagerness to make all sure before 
Esau should return, —and she had 
barely time enough as it proved, —had 
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hurried her preparations, so that she 
had not made allowance for the length 
of absence necessary to procure the 
game. Isaac, who knew that he was in- 
tending to do a wrong, and conse- 
quently was over-precautious, was on 
the alert at once. How did Esau get 
back so soon, he wondered; and he 
asks, “ How is it that thou hast found it 
so quickly, my son?” 

Rebekah’s unseemly haste had nearly 
defeated her object. But ready Jacob 
was not at a loss; and this was his dar- 
ing reply: “ Because the Lord thy God 
brought it to me.” 

Isaac still doubted: for, though his 
sight was gone, his hearing was quick ; 
and it is more difficult to disguise the 
voice than the face. The voice did not 
sound right to him. But-it was not 
altogether the darkness of his vision 
that caused him to be so fearful. 
There was something more in Azs case 
than the uncertainty common to aged 
persons, who want continual assurance 
from those they confide in that all is 
well. Isaac could not trust the wife of 
his bosom or her favorite son. Simple- 
hearted and unsuspecting as he was, he 
could not have been so obtuse as not to 
have known that they were crafty. He 
must have observed in Rebekah long 
before this those appearances which now 
culminated in this great treachery ; for 
this thing did not come from nothing. 
The capability of doing it was in her 
nature long ere the plan was matured. 
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Character may divulge in a day, as a 
bud bursts into flower ; but the process- 
es which form character are gradual, 
like the forces of vegetable life. Men 
do not become knaves all at once. 

Having no confidence in his poor 
eyes, nor yet wholly trusting to his ears, 
he had recourse to the last test: ‘“‘ Come 
near, I pray thee, that I may /¢e/ thee: ” 
and his shriveled, trembling fingers 
groped over the skin-covered hands ; 
and he said, ‘“‘ The hands are the hands 
of Esau.” And so he blessed him. 
But, when all was over, the doubt came 
back: he besought assurance that he 
was right, —that his poor, palsied fin- 
gers had not failed him; and he cried, 
“ Art thou my very son Esau?” And “1 
am,” answered pitiless Jacob; “I am;” 
more pitiless Rebekah hearing. How 
could she behold the sad sight, and 
hear the plaintive entreaty, and her 
heart not give way?  Dishonorable 
wife, who stained her motherhood also, 
how dared she look her son in the face 
again? How was she cast down from 
her high place! What could ever re- 
store her integrity? Could she ever 
regain what she had lost ? 

Then said the old father, ‘‘ Come near 
now, and kiss me, my son.” So sweet, 
so tender, so beautiful, his love was! 
And the traitor Jacob did not shrink 
from kissing him; and, as he smelled 
the smell of the raiment, Isaac was sat- 
isfied. 


(To be continued.) 


SOME OF THE EVIDENCES OF DESIGN REVEALED IN 
THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. —No. IV. 


BY PROF. SANBORN TENNEY. 


WE may gain additional evidence of 
design as revealed in the animal king- 
dom if we study the Articulates, — that 
group which includes the Bees and 
Wasps, Butterflies, Flies, Beetles, 


Bugs, Grasshoppers, Dragon-Flies, Spi- 
ders, Centipedes, Crabs, Lobsters and 
Shrimps, and Worms. 

The Articulates are animals which 
are made up of a succession of similar 
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segments, or joints, and whose hard 
parts, when these exist, are upon the 
outside, and whose nervous 
system is only slightly con- 
centrated in the head, whence 
it extends in a double cord 
along the lower, that is, the 
ventral side of the body, enlarging at 
more or less regular intervals into gan- 
glia, or knots ; and whose heart, or the 
organ which performs the functions of a 
heart, is just under the covering of the 
back. 

The Articulates are vastly more nu- 
merous in species than all the Radi- 
ates, Mollusks, and Vertebrates com- 
bined ; but each one, from the highest 
to the lowest, exemplifies the Articulate 
plan of structure already indicated. 

The Articulates are divided into three 
classes; that is, the Articulate idea is car- 
ried out in three different ways: and, as 
the result, there are the Worms, the sim- 
plest, and hence the lowest, expression 
of the idea; the Crustaceans, a more 
complex and higher expression; and the 
Insects, the highest expression of all. 

Let us briefly notice these three 
classes, partly for the sake of the in- 
formation itself which we may thus gain, 
and partly that we may see more plainly 
the evidences of a plan, and hence of 
design, as revealed in this branch of the 
animal kingdom. 

The Worms are not generally re- 
garded as desirable: objects of study: 
on the contrary, they are popularly re- 
garded as objects to be shunned, rather 
than as objects from which we can learn 
great and wonderful truths. It is in- 
deed true that there is nothing which at 
first sight is particularly beautiful about 
the Earth-Worm and many others: but 
the worms of the sea, with their delicate 
respiratory tufts of scarlet and crimson 
which no painter can adequately por- 
tray, fill the beholder with wonder and 
admiration, and with a desire to know 
more of these lowest expressions of the 
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Articulate idea ; and they well repay the 
most careful and patient study. 


THE EARTH-WORM. 


The Worms have little specialization 


of parts. The numerous rings, or seg- 
ments, of which they are made up, are 
externally and internally much the same 
from one end of the animal to the other ; 
and the nervous system is much the 
same in each and every segment. 
Hence some kinds of worms are not 
destroyed when cut in two; nay, in 
some cases, the two parts of a divided 
worm continue to live, each part becom- 
ing a perfect worm ! 

The Crustaceans, as the name im- 
plies, are covered with a crust, or shell, 
as seen in the Crabs, Lobsters, Shrimps, 
Sand-Hoppers, and all their numerous 
allies ; and their bodies are divided into 
regions which differ from one another, 
instead of being almost uniform, as 
in the Worms just described. The 
Crustaceans have the body divided into 
two more or less well-defined regions, — 
the head-thorax, or cephalo-thorax, so 
called because the head and thorax are 
united so as apparently to form but one 
segment; and the abdomen, or hind 
body, popularly called the tail, made 
up of a series of rings more or less 
similar to’ one another; and the hind 
body is turned more or less forward un- 
der the cephalo-thorax. These two re- 
gions, and all other fundamental charac- 
teristics of the Crustaceans, are well ex- 
emplified by the Lobster, so common on 
the North-Atlantic seacoast, and which 
may be found in the markets of many cit- 
ies. The Crab also really shows these 
two regions, although apparently, at first 
sight, it does not; but, when we look on 
the underside of this animal, we find there 
the hind body turned forward, and neatly 
fitted into a groove. The tendency in 
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the Crustaceans to turn the hind body 
forward thus reaches its highest expres- 
sion in the Crabs. 

The Crustaceans breathe by means 
of gills, and are thus aquatic in their 
mode of respiration ; and most of them 
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KINGDOM. All 
live in the water; and all, even the 
Land-Crabs, are so constituted, that 
their gills must be kept moist, or respira- 
tion ceases, and they die. The Crusta- 
ceans perform their locomotion by crawl- 
ing and by swimming. Some kinds, like 
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the Crabs, can crawl forwards, back- 
wards, and sidewise with almost equal 
facility. The Lobster crawls when it 
moves about slowly; but, when it would 
escape from an enemy, it straightens 
out its long hind body, then brings it 
quickly forward toward the under side 
of its body, and thus shoots backward 
through the water fora distance of ten 
or fifteen feet with the swiftness of an 
arrow. The principal power of locomo- 
tion in the long-bodied Crustaceans 
thus seems to reside in the hind body. 
The Crustaceans subsist mainly upon 
animal food ; and, in turn, they are eaten 
by many kinds of animals and by man. 
The Crustaceans have a wonderful 
power of renewing lost parts. Ifa claw 
or a“leg of a lobster, or other crusta- 
cean, be broken off, another grows to 
supply its place. From time to time, 
the Crustaceans shed their shells ; and 
so perfectly is this done, that the cast- 
off shell has every feature that the ani- 
mal had before the shell was shed, ex- 


cepting only the break in the back of 
the shell through which the animal with- 
drew. This shedding is a wonderful 
provision by which the animal may 
grow ; for, the shell being hard, it ad- 
mits of no expansion; and, when the 
animal gets too large for the old shell, it 
must have a new one. 

The Insects are the highest of all the 
Articulates ; that is, they represent the 
Articulate idea in its highest forms of 
expression. The Articulate idea is in 
them carried out in a very different way 
from that in which it is carried out in 
Worms and Crustaceans; but it is the 
same idea as in the two latter. Insects, 
in their adult state, are aerial in their 
mode of respiration. Along each side 
of their body there is a series of holes 
which open into air-tubes, from which 
there are branches extending into all 
parts of the body: and, by means of 
this system of tubes, air is carried into 
every part; and thus the blood is per- 
fectly purified. Their rapid movements 
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require the most perfect aeration of the 
blood; and their extensive system of 
air-tubes secures this great result. 

The Insects are the most numerous 
of all the Articulates. There are proba- 
bly not less than five hundred thousand 
distinct species, — each one a distinct 
expression of the Insect idea. Each 
species is in many cases represented by 
millions of individuals; and probably 
no two individuals are exactly identical 
in every particular. Yet each one of 
this vast number shows what an Insect 
is, and what an Articulate is, just as 
certainly as do all together. Here we 
see the fundamental idea of the Articu- 
late and the fundamental idea of the In- 
sect appearing in every species and in 
every individual of a species, — another 
exemplification of the great law of unity 
in diversity which the Creator has es- 
tablished in every department of Na- 
ture. Insects appear under three well- 
marked grades, or orders, of structure: 
viz., Insects proper, or those which have 
the body divided into three well-marked 
regions, and which may be regarded as 
the most completely representing the 
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Insect idea, —as the Bees, Butterflies, 
Flies, Beetles, &c.; the Arachnids, or 
Spiders, which have the body divided 
into only two well-marked regions ; and 
the Myriapods, or Centipedes, which 
have the body very long, and made up 
of many well-marked segments. And 
it is an interesting and significant fact, 
that these three orders of Insects cor- 
respond in their general appearance re- 
spectively to the three classes of Ar- 
ticulates ; that is, the Myriapods cor- 
respond to the Worms,,the Arachnids 
to the Crustaceans : and of course In- 
sects proper correspond to the class of 
Insects in general. 

Perhaps nothing is more wonderful 
than the changes through which Insects 
proper pass in coming to maturity. In 
their infancy, or larval state, they are 
worm-like in form, and are known as 
caterpillars, grubs, and maggots. They 
are, however, in no sense Worms; 
though, by the uninformed on such mat- 
ters, they are often so called. 

It is also an interesting fact, that this 
earliest, and hence lowest, state of In- 
sects corresponds in form and general 


Salt-marsh Moth in the pupa state. 


Salt-marsh Moth in the imago state. 


ILLUSTRATING THE THREE WELL-MARKED STAGES IN THE LIFE OF INSECTS. 


appearance to the true Worms, the low- 
est class of Articulates; that is, the 
form of the infant or larval Insect is 
as perfect as that of the adult Worm. 
When the larva of an insect has 


reached its full size as a larva, it seeks 
some sheltered place, sheds its skin, and 
is then in the pupa or chrysalis state. 
And it is also interesting to observe 
that this form is much like that of the 
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Crustaceans, — the second class in rank 
of the Articulates ; that is, the pupa stage 
of Insects exhibits a form that corre- 
sponds to that of the adult Crustacean. 
At length the pupa-covering splits open, 
and the full-grown Insect appears, — the 
perfect representative of the highest class 
of Articulates. Thus it is seen that the 
life of a single insect in its various 
stages not only illustrates the forms 
through which Insects themselves pass, 
but it also more or less fully illustrates 
the forms and ranks of all the three 
classes of the Articulates. And it illus- 
trates even more than this, as we readily 
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see: for, in its larval state, it also corre- 
sponds in form to that of the Myriapods, 
the lowest order of Insects in general ; 
and in its pupa stage it corresponds to 
the Arachnids, the next higher order ; 
and in its adult or imago stage it is, of 
course, a perfect representative of the 
highest expression of the true insect. 

The mutual relations of the three 
stages in the life of an insect to the 
three orders of expression of the Insect 
idea and to the three classes of the Ar- 
ticulates will perhaps be the more clearly 
apprehended if we put them in parallel 
columns, thus : — Pg 
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Perfect insect, or imago. Insects proper. Insects. 
Pupa, or chrysalis, Arachnids. Crustaceans. 
Larva. : Myriapods. Worms. 


These wonderful relations subsist be- 
tween these stages and groups, not, as it 
may seem at first sight, because all the 
orders and classes of Articulates have 
been developed out of one primitive 
germ by the ordinary processes of 
growth and increase and variation ; but, 
on the contrary, we may well believe 
that these relations are so because the 
Creator has made all the Articulates ac- 
cording to one plan, and because this 


plan appears in every Articulate, from 
the highest to the lowest, and not only 
in its adult state, but also in every stage 
of its existence, from its larval form to 
its maturity ; and because the Creator 
has not only made a plan, but has also 
filled out that plan with all the possible 
forms consistent with its limitations as 
it was matured in his mind before the 
foundation of the world. 
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BY MRS, J. D. CHAPLIN. 


CHAPTER VII. 


TuE fields and hills on which Tam- 
mas and his father fed their flocks lay 
in full view of the sea, affording the shep- 
herds a charming view, but to the poor 
sheep miserable pasture. But in the 
bay before them lay many little islands 
quite as rocky and far more desolate 
than the shore. Among the rocks and 
mossy cairns of these islands grew a 
coarse grass, which helped to make up 
the summer feed of flocks and herds, 


but which was not abundant enough to 
warrant the owners in building cottages 
and barns there. They had therefore 
put up mere huts of stone, with thatched 
roofs, for the shepherds and herdsmen, 
who remained on one island till all the 
grass was gone from it, and then re- 
moved to another, and so on to another, 
throughout the long summer. 

The part of the country where the 
relatives of Mistress Janet lived was 
studded on coast and islands with the 
ruins of old churches, nunneries, forts, 
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and castles, built and occupied by gen- 
erations long gone, and of whom very 
little is known, and that little so strange- 
ly linked with romance as hardly to be 
separated from it. Strange masses, and 
pillars of rock, rose on the main coast, 
sometimes so regular as made it doubt- 
ful whether they were the work of Nature 
or of Art. Caverns opening their dark 
mouths toward the sea, and ‘towers 
pointing heavenward, in whose crevices 
the wild cormorant built her nest and 
reared her young, —each had its weird 
history or its beautiful legend, which was 
fully believed and sacredly guarded by 
the Highlanders around. From the 
high hills on which the McVeys tended 
their flocks could be seen on the shore 
of the bay the high, broken towers of a 
castle hung with the most luxuriant ivy, 
the growth of centuries. Under this 
were deep dungeons, or “keeps,” in 
which the half-savage old lords of the 
isles used to immure their prisoners. 
Farther on, and out in the bay, rose 
mountains covered with copsewood ; 
shining lochs (or lakes) lay glistening 
in the sunlight like diamonds set in em- 
eralds. Far beyond were larger islands, 
reached only by steam-vessels, through 
the dangerous water into which scores 
of little friths sent their adverse currents. 
It was for the nearest isles that our 
little party set forth one beautiful morn- 
ing. Two trips had already conveyed 
most of the flocks over in flat-boats. 
' And now Mistress Janet, surrounded by 
a few simple articles for housekeeping, 
sat in one end of the boat with the old 
shepherd; while Meggie, in quiet de- 
light, was perched at the other end by 
Tammas, the strong young oarsman. 
The body of the boat was filled with 
sheep and lambs; some looking about 
in strange surprise, while others gave 
vent to their fears or their discomfort in 
plaintive bleatings. Amid the commo- 
tion among the fleecy voyagers, one 
touch from the old man’s crook as he 
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drew them together, or the soothing 
tone of his voice, would quiet them for 
a season. The motion of the boat and 
the sudden splashing of the oars often 
started them to their feet; and, when 
the crook and the soft word caused them 
to lie quietly down again, Mistress Janet, 
always ready with her lesson, called out, 
“ Ah, Meggie! ye see now, darlin’, how 
true the words 0’ Jesus, when he said, 
‘Iam the good shepherd, and know my 
sheep, and am known of mine.’ 

“When these poor dears look at the 
waves, they bleat out in their fear ; but 
when the shepherd, whose voice they 
ken, bids them lie still, and fear no’, they 
are quite content. They little ken that 
these waves could baith swallow him- 
sel’ and them. Their shepherd must 
die as well as theirsel’s, Meggie; but 
we ha’ a Shepherd wha canna’ die, and 
wha has promised to be wi’ his people 
when they pass through the floods which 
canna’ o’erflow them. When we were 
bairns,” she said, “ we used to go o’er 
to the isles wi’out faither, as ye and 
Tammas are doin’ the day wi’ us; and, 
while rowing, we used to sing, — 


‘The Lord’s my shepherd ; [’ll not want : 
He makes me down to lie ; 
In pastures green he leadeth me 
The stilly waters by.’ 


“‘ Now, brother, in memory o’ the days 
lang syne, let us sing yon dear psalm 
now ; for we can say truly, — 


‘ My table Thou hast furnished 
In presence of my foes ; 
My head with oil thou dost anoint, 
And my cup o’erflows.’ ” 


And the fine voice of Tammas, blend- 
ed with the softer tones of the others, 
made rich music on the waters. Poor 
Meggie was so subdued, that tears filled 
her eyes ; and she said in a low voice 
to Tammas, “ This minds me, cousin, 0’ 
the lovely words o’ the Lord that dear 
Mistress Janet taught me: ‘ He gather- 
eth the waters together as a heap; he 
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layeth up the depth in storehouses.’ I 
little thought then that ever I’d see the 
mountains or the sea, and a’ these 
other works o’ his hand. The mair I 
see 0’ his works, and the mair I hear 0’ 
his goodness, the impatienter I grows 
to see himself, and to be like him.” 

“ Aweel, wee lassie,” replied Tam- 
mas, “Ill show ye wonderfuler things 
than this, once I get settled on the isle. 
We'll leave auntie some days wi’ the 
sheep; and we'll ga awa’ on ither 
islands, where Christians lived, and 
feared God, when the rest o’ Scotland 
was heathens, biting and drowning one 
another, and fighting like beasts o’ the 
forest.” 

« Presarve us!” cried Meggie: ‘‘ was 
any Scotch creatur? ever a heathen?” 

“ Ay, the whole o’ them in them days. 
And I'll tell ye bonnie tales o’ them, and 
o’ the holy ones that cam’ hither to these 
isles with the word o’ God, and built 
these churches, now in ruins, to his 
name. And I'll tell ye, too, how they 
afterward turned away from him, and 
grew evil, till they angered him like the 
Israelites o’ old; and how for their sins 
he swept them oft, and left scarcea 
name behind them.” 

“Oo, Tammas, it’s a fearfu’ thing to 
forget God!” cried Meggie ; “and. ye 
and I must take care, amid a’ our riches 
and honors, not to turn our faces fram 
him and his words.” 

*Ye'll mind me o’ my duty day by 
day, Meggie; and maybe I’ll be a bet- 
ter lad by the time we ga back to the 
mainland,” replied Tammas, smiling. 

“ Meggie, lassie!” called out the old 
shepherd, “can ye ca’ to mind any thing 
in the word o’ the Lord about mountains 
such.as ye see rising behind those far- 
off isles ? 

Meggie hesitated ; and Mistress Janet 
asked, ‘‘ What says David is like the 
mountains round about Jerusalem ?” 

“Oo, ay! I mind that,” replied Meg- 
gie:_“‘As the mountains are round 
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about Jerusalem, sa is the Lord round 
about them that fear him.’ And then,” 
she added by way of comment, “he’s 
round about us; for surely we fear 
him.” 

“Tammas, my son,” said the old 
shepherd, “let us hear what passages 
ye can ca’ to mind about the isles o’ the 
sea.” 

Tammas, although he did not love 
the word of the Lord as did the others, 
had many portions of it, as well as the 
whole of the Shorter Catechism, hidden 
in his heart; and such was his rev- 
erence for the teachings of his child- 
hood, that he would‘ have repeated 
Scripture before kings without either 
fear or shame. So, resting his oars for 
a moment in their sockets, he repeated 
in a clear, rich voice, — 

“¢The Lord reigneth: let the earth 
rejoice; let the multitude of isles be 
glad thereof.’ 

““¢Wherefore glorify ye the Lord in 
the fires ; even the name of the Lord of 
Israel in the isles of the sea.’ 

“<«Behold! the nations are as the 
drop of a bucket, and are counted as 
the small dust of the balance. Behold ! 
he taketh up the isles as a very little 
thing.’ 

“< The isles shal] wait for his law.’ ” 

“ Ay, my son: that will do now for 
the ‘isles.’ Thus saith the Lord con- 
cerning the seas and the rivers,” ex- 
claimed the old shepherd, waving his 
hand over the clear blue water : — 

“There is a river the streams where- 
of shall make glad the city of God.’ 

“ David prayed, — 

“¢Let not the water-flood overflow 
me, neither let the deep swallow me up.’ 

“ «The waters saw thee; O God! the 
waters saw thee ; they were afraid: the 
depths also were troubled. Thy way is 
in the sea, and thy path in the great 
waters; and thy footsteps are not 
known.’ 

“© He brought streams also out of the 
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rock, and caused waters to run down 
like rivers.’ 

“There go the ships: there is that 
leviathan whom thou hast made to play 
therein. These all wait on thee ; and 
thou givest them their meat in due 
season.’ 

“‘ And now, Janet dear,” he continued, 
“tell us what He saith o’ the earth and 
the world which contains a’ the flocks 
and the herds, the islands and the 
mountains.” 

“¢The earth is the Lord’s, and the 
fullness thereof; the world, and they 
that dwell therein,” repeated the good 
woman. 

“¢The earth is full of the goodness 
of the Lord.’ 

““¢ The earth is satisfied with the fruit 
of thy works.’ 

“¢Q Lord, how manifold are thy 
works ! in wisdom hast thou made them 
all: the earth is full of thy riches.’ 
And I might go on all day, brother, re- 
peating the mercy o’ the Lord to the 
earth and to them that dwell therein.” 

Then they sang, Tammas keeping 
time with the strokes of his oars, — 


“God is our refuge and our strength, 

In straits a present aid: 

Therefore, although the earth remove, 
We will not be afraid. 

Though hills amid the seas be cast ; 
Though waters roaring make, 

And troubled be ; yea, though the hills 
The swelling seas do shake, — 


A river is whose streams make glad 
The city of our God ; 

The holy place wherein the Lord 
Most high hath his abode, 

God in the midst of her doth dwell; 
Nothing shall her remove : 

The Lord to her a helper will, 
And that right early, prove. 


Our God, who is the Lord of hosts, 
Is still upon our side ; 

The God of Jacob our refuge 
For ever will abide.” 
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It was no light work to propel this 
heavily-laden boat when they came into 
an opposing current. Then the old 
shepherd would give his crook to his 
sister, and take another pair of oars till 
they passed again into quiet water. 

At length, they drew up to an island 
covered with huge bowlders, among 
which were patches of grass. This was 
to be their home while the pasturage 
lasted; a d here on rock and shore 
the sheep stood, either wondering at 
their arrival, or else scampering about 
as if glad of company in the lonely 
place. 

Tammas moored his boat to a large 
ring in a rock, and led the way to the 
hut, before which Nature had spread 
out a lovely little carpet of grass and 
moss and gowans. Very near the door 
was a great stone, hollowed out by Na- 
ture as if for a giant’s chair, and cush- 
ioned with moss of the softest and rich- 
est green, dotted over with scarlet flow- 
ers —if moss has flowers — small 
enough to have been plucked by fairy 
fingers. 

The hut itself was as rude as any 
thing could be, without a pane of glass, 
and containing but one room, with rude 


benches and table, and a clay chimney — 


to carry the smoke up from the little 
rusty grate already filled with dry sea- 
weed and peat for their accommoda- 
tion. 

At first, Meggie, whose taste was 
surely not over-nice, thought Tammas 
was playing off a joke on her, and that 
this was the place wherein to fold the 
sheep in storms ; but she was soon un- 
deceived. When the men had brought 
the bedding and cooking-utensils up 
from the boat, Mistress Janet began to 
make the beds in two little bunks like 
those in a vessel. The sheets and pil- 
low-cases were so white, that they made 
sunshine in the dull hut, even before the 
white curtains were nailed at the open 
casement, or the blue one stretched 
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across one corner of the room to make 
a private apartment for Tammas. 

When the fire began to burn, the ket- 
tle was put on ; and Mistress Janet, 
who had the power of making even pov- 
erty beautiful, opened a box of dishes, 
from which she gave Meggie a shining 
tablecloth, and bade her set the table. 
Then the fire blazed and danced, and 
cast a red glow over the white dishes and 
the beds; and the happy girl changed 
her mind, and cried, ‘“‘Oh, but this is 
the bonniest home lassie e’er had!” 

The boxes and baskets contained 
eggs, dry fish, and bannocks, — thin 
cakes made of oat-meal, salt, and water, 
rolled thin, and baked-on boards before 
the fire, so dry that it will keep for 
wecks. When this food was all spread 
out, with the addition of delicious little 
curd-cheeses from the home-cot, Meggie 
drew the rough benches up to the table ; 
and they all sat down with a noble ap- 
petite, and with thankful and cheerml 
hearts. After a blessing had been 
craved upon the meal, the old shepherd 
told many interesting stories of island- 
life in his younger days, when strange 
men from nobody knew: where would 
come upon the shepherds, if unprotected 
by large dogs, and steal their sheep. 
Then he told how the shepherds from 
the different islands would gather to- 
gether for singing, telling tales, and 
practicing Highland games. He told 
how they once saw, at such a time, a 
boat with four evil-looking men rowing 
toward one of the islands, and, taking 
them for sheep-stealers, joined together 
to capture them, and carry them on to 
the mainland to the magistrate; but 
found, as they approached, stones in 
hand, to pelt them, that they were four 
old shepherds come to visit and bring 
little luxuries to their sons on the differ- 
ent islands. 

“The chief danger people are in 
while tendin’ sheep on the isles is fra’ 
an improper use o’ the Sabbath,” he 
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said. “ Ha’ing na kirk and na menister, 
they oft neglect their Bibles and their 
catechism, o’ which they should then be 
mair mindfu’ than when hemmed into 
the fold, and watched by the shepherd 
at home. But I’m safe about this wee 
company o’ worshipers; feelin’ sure 
that Janet will set the Lord before her 
face, and order her household after her. 
I’d propose, that, when the Sabbath 
comes, ye’d leave the scene o’ the 
week’s labors, and seek out some se- 
cluded spot for yer sanctuary, which ye 
will surround wi’ sacred associations, 
and there serve the Lord wi’out thought 
o’ flock or herd, silver or gold. And 
when yer humble service is o’er, and ye 
return to the hut to sing and talk, dinna’ 
fall into worldly converse. Nor do ye, 
my son, go about wi’ yer hammer break- 
in’ rocks in the service o’ geology or 
any other arthly sarvice; nor yet do ye 
seek flowers nor mosses to study their 
family and name, nor catch fishes nor 
insects to classify. There’s na headway 
made either in work or in larnin’ by 
stealin’ the Lord’s time to do itin. Do 
no labor on that holy day but such as 
pulling an ox or an ass out o’ a pit, 
and then the summer will prove a bless- 
ing as weel as a pleasure ; for them that 
honors the Lord, he will honor.” 

When the good shepherd was ready 
to return to the mainland, he loosed a 
small boat which had been drawn by the 
flat-boat, stepped into it, said ‘‘God 
bless ye a’!” and rowed off, Jeaving 
them, as Meggie said, “in a wee 
world o’ their own.” 

The cattle needed very little care or 
watching. They fed themselves: and 
they could not stray if they would ; for 
the waters walled them in, and there 
was nobody on the island to steal them. 
Of course, the labor of the hut was very 
light; and so the family had a great 
deal of leisure to read and to amuse 
themselves. 

Mistress Janet was very anxious that 
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Meggie should learn a little of the 
world’s wisdom as well as of the 
“muckle wisdom,” for which her inno- 
cent heart had such a craving: so she 
resolved to give Tammas as much time 
as possible to devote to her, even if she 
had to do some of his work, 

On her first morning on the island, 
Meggie was awakened by the songs and 
the cries of sea-birds which built their 
nests and laid their eggs in the crevices 
of the tall rocks. She sprang from her 
hard couch with joy, and was soon out 
among the sheep and the birds, as easy 
as the one, and as blithe as the other. 
The sun had just risen in the horizon ; 
and as she gazed at his reflection, which 
seemed like a floor of gold laid on the 
distant water, tears filled her eyes, and 
she exclaimed, “ Will ever I be holy 
enough to live always wi’ Him who 
makes a’ this? Ill love him mair than 
ever for bringing me here to get a look 
at his glory on the sea. Oo, if Donnie, 
and the poor lambies in McKenzie’s 
Wynd, could but see this! I'll strive 
to remember it a’, and tell them, so 
that they’ll strive to love him too.” 

Tammas was a little way from her, 
giving salt to his sheep, and heard her, 
although she did not see him. 

“ Meggie,” he said, “I find ye are 
ower-anxious to do fine things for yer 
auld neighbors in the wynd. If ye 
should ever grow rich, tell me what ye’d 
do for them. Come here and sit down 
in the ‘ Giant’s Chair,’ and tell me.” 

Meggie wiped the tears of gladness 
“from her eyes, and said, “ Aweel, Tam- 
»mas, there’s sa much to be done, that 
I dinna’ ken what I’d do first; but I 
‘think I’d wash all their faces, and comb 
their hair.” 

“ Now, then, yer a sensible little mis- 
sionary ; and I don’t think ye could do 
a usefuler or a kinder thing to begin 
~with. And what next? Make clothes, 
-and feed them ?” asked Tammas. 

“ Weel na, dear: I think I’d let ’em 
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go cold and hungry a bit, —if it wasn’t 
just sufferin’ cold, — till I’d teach them 
0’ the pity o’ the Lord, that’s greater 
than mine, or even Mistress Janet’s.” 

“ And what after that?” 

“Oo! I’d make them that neat and 
comfortable, that their own mothers 
would na’ ken them: and then, if I was 
just quite rich, I’d hire twa rooms in 
place o’ one; and I’d gather them a’ 
about me, and ha’ a schule; and I’d 
gi’e them a warm breakfast afore I be- 
gun the teaching. I’d give them the 
reading and spelling and the figures ; 
and I’d teach them to make gowns and 
aprons for themselves, and shirts and 
stockings for their fathers and the wee 
ones at home. I’d mix it a’ up wi’ the 
muckle wisdom; and so they’d ne’er 
fight more wi’ each other, but love the 
Lord and every cretur’ that he has 
made. Oo, but I wish I had them here 
now, that I might begin this very 
day!” 

“O Meggie !” said Tammas, “ ye ha’ 
much to do before ye’re ready to teach 
others. I’m to begin, when breakfast’s 
o’er, with the books ; and ye must get 
several hours a day wi’ auntie at the 
knitting and sewing, and then ye’ll be 
a far wiser lassie when ye go back to 
the wynd than when ye left it. Would 
ye like to learn about the rocks and the 
fishes and the mosses and the birds, 
when the book-lessons are ower ?” 

“ Ay: I'd like to larn all that’s to be 
larned,” replied Meggie, ‘‘and to see ye 
workin’ when we are not at the books. 
If ye’d not smile at my folly, I'd tell ye 
what I was thinking o’ last night as I 
sat here on the ‘ Giant’s Chair.’” 

“Oh! Tl not laugh, Meggie; for 
I’ve na doubt it was something either 
very wise or very kind.” 

“Weel, Tammas, ye see yon great 
flat stone lying in the sand above the 
water’s edge ?” 

“Ay: as smooth and as flat as a 
table, and shining wi’ the wear the water 
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has given it for monie a lang year. 
What about it, Meggie?” 

“ Weel, Tammas, ye’ve heard me tell 
o’ dear Mistress Jessie Burns?” 

“Ay, that sheltered ye when yer par- 
ents died, and kept an eye on ye while 
she lived.” 

“Ay. Weel, ye can never know the 
longing I’ve had to do something to pay 
her for a’ that love,” answered Meggie. 

“But, Meggie, she’s dead; and ye 
can’t pay her!” cried Tammas. 

“7 am not dead, though ; and I can 
pay her; and I will some day,” replied 
Meggie. “If I kenned where her chil- 
dren were this day, I’d go on my knees 
to sarve them; but I dinna’. As I used 
to walk at twilight in the kirkyard 0’ 
St. Andrew’s 0’ a Sunday evening, 
and read the tombstones, I’ve oft cried 
because there was none wi’ her dear 
name on it. I was thinkin’ last night 
how lovely ye cut the letters on the 
trees, and that maybe ye might cut her 
name on yonder slab like that o’er 
the graves in St. Andrew’s kirkyard: 
then, when strangers or shepherds 
came here, they’d ken that she lived, 
and that she went to God.” 
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‘“ Dear lassie,” cried Tammas, “that 
shall be our first work when the lessons 
are over to-day. Yers is a grateful 
heart; and, if the strength o’ my right 
arm-is spared me, Jessie Burns shall ha’ 
a monument wi’ an epitaph which yer- 
sel’ and Aunt Janet shall choose. 
There’s the call to breakfast now: let’s 
leave the sun to go on his journey 
wi’out us, while we go in and try the 
sea-gulls’ eggs which I found, while ye 
were sleeping, in a crevice o’ yonder 
huge rock,” 

This movement was the subject of 
conversation at breakfast ;*and Mistress 
Janet was greatly pleased both at the 
gratitude which suggested it, and the 
kindness which was to carry it out. 
When requested to suggest an epitaph, 
she said, “ Ye can mark off and chisel 
out the name, Tammas dear; and 
meanwhile I’ll ponder on the rest. But 
remember, Meggie, if ye had na loving 
cousin to do this thing, Jessie Burns 
would no’.be forgotten. The godly 
deeds o’ her humble life rose as a sweet- 
smelling savor unto Him wha has prom- 
ised that the righteous shall be held in 
everlasting remembrance.” 
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BY REV. R. 


ROBINSON 


TopvLapy. — (Continued from p. 232.) 


Or other hymns of Toplady after 
“ Rock of Ages,” perhaps the most fa- 
miliar is that commencing, 
“* Your harps, ye trembling saints, 
Down from the willows take.’” 
This hymn consists, in the original, of 
sixteen stanzas. Two or more hymns 
have been constructed out of it, as they 
stand in our modern collections. 
Lines have been altered, verses culled 
out and transposed, to suit the tastes 
and caprice of hymn-book makers. A 


new stanza has been composed for the 
commencement of the second hymn : — 


“Tf through unrufiled seas 
Toward heaven we calmly sail, 
With grateful hearts to thee, O God! 
We'll own the fostering gale.” 


“Tf on a quiet sea,” the “Psalmist” 
has it. But the spirit of the original 
author still throbs in every part. It is 
easy to trace here the hand of “a man 
who has seen afflictions ;” who has been 
baffled, disappointed ; whose path in life 
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has been crossed, and his expectations 
cut off. 

But here is faith also; unwavering 
confidence in God, who orders all events 
after the counsels of his own will, caus- 
ing all things to work for good to them 
that love him, and converting the very 
disappointments and crosses of life into 
blessings ; — ; 


“ Fastened within the veil, 
Hope be your anchor strong ; 

His loving Spirit the sweet gale 
That wafts you smooth along. 


Or should the surges rise, 
And peace delay to come, 

Blest is the sorrow, kind the storm, 
That drives us nearer home.” 


The writer stays himself on God, and 
sings to his own heart, as well as to the 
impatience and unrest, the doubt and 
unbelief, of others : — 


“ Wait till the shadows flee ; 
Wait thy appointed hour ; 

Wait till the Bridegroom of thy soul 
Reveal his love with power.” 


It is a hymn of lofty cheer for God’s 
suffering saints, and has animated them 
in many a spiritual conflict, and encour- 
aged them in many a desponding hour. 

Another familiar hymn of Toplady is 
that which commences, 


‘When languor and disease invade 
This trembling house of clay.” 


Some verses of this hymn (usually 
six or eight) are found in nearly all the 
hymn-books. In the original, there are 
fifteen. Let it be borne in mind that 
this hymn was written by a consump- 
tive, in the last stages of that insidious 
but fatal disease. It might well be 
called the consumptive’s hymn, so many 
have found comfort in it who were wast- 
ing away to death after this manner. 

Such well know the meaning of that 
word d/anguor in the first line, 


** When languor and disease invade.” 
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Toplady ever found sweet delight in 
contemplating God as a Sovereign ; and 
these lines have a peculiar significance 
as coming from him : — 


“Sweet on His faithfulness to rest 
Whose love can never end; 
Sweet on his covenant of grace 
For all things to depend. 


Sweet in the confidence of faith 
To trust his firm decrees ; 

Sweet to lie passive in his hand, 
And know no will but his.” 


And then, with a glance forward to the 
bright future just opening before him, — 


“If such the sweetness of the streams, 
What must the fountain be, 
Where saints and angels draw their bliss 
Immediately from Thee!” 


One of the characteristics of Toplady’s 
piety was his deep sense of sin, and his 
utter and entire dependence on the 
grace and mercy of God, as displayed 
in Christ’s blood, for salvation. 

This feeling is most happily and 
beautifully expressed in such hymns as 
these : — 


“A debtor to mercy alone ;”” 
“*Encompassed with clouds of distress ;”” 
** Jesus, the sinner’s rest thou art ;” 
“Lord, I feel a carnal mind ;” 

“O Thou that hear’st the prayer of faith!” 


and 
** Surely Christ thy griefs hath borne.” 


One of the most beautiful of Top- 
lady’s hymns we do not find in any but 
the “Sabbath Hymn-Book” and the 
“Reformed Dutch Coll.;” and in nei- 
ther of these is it entire: — 


‘Compared with Christ, in all beside 
No comeliness I see.” 


We can not refrain from quoting the 
last two stanzas as they stand in Top- 
lady’s Psalms and Hymns : — 


“ Whatever else Thy will withholds, 
Here grant me to succeed: 
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Oh ! let Thyself my portion be, 
And I am blest indeed. 

Less than thyself will not suffice 
My comfort to restore ; 

More than Thyself I can not have, 
And Thou canst give no more. 


Loved of my God, for him again 
With love intense I burn: 

Chosen of thee ere time began, 
I choose thee in return. 

Whate’er consists not with thy love, 
Oh! teach me to resign : 

I’m rich to a!] the intents of bliss, 
If thou, O God ! art mine.’’ 


** Lord, it is not life to live,” 
“ Object of my first desire,’’ 
“* Source and Giver of repose,” 


are all parts of’one and the same hymn 
commencing, 


“* Happiness, thou lovely name.” 


“ Inspirer and Hearer of prayer” 


is the closing part of the hymn, 


“ What though my frail eyelids refuse ;” 
as 

“* Weary sinner, keep thine eyes,” 
forms the close of 

“ Surely Christ thy griefs hath borne.” 
One hymn, 

“ Holy Ghost, dispel our sadness,” 


commonly ascribed to Toplady, is from 
the German. It was originally translat- 
ed by J. C. Jacobi, in the “ Psalmodia 
Germanica,” 1725, where it commences, 


“*O thou sweetest Source of gladness!” 


Toplady altered it, and published it in 
“The Gospel Magazine,” 1766. The 
original author is supposed to be Paul 
Gerhardt. 

But the hymn of Toplady which is 
commonly most admired — that “al- 
most peerless hymn” it has been called 
—is 


* Deathless Principle, arise,” 


altered in the “ Psalmist ” to 


** Deathless Spirit, now arise.” 
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This hymn is entitled by the author, 
“The Dying Believer to his Soul.” It 
may be seen at length in Sir Roundell 
Palmer’s “Book of Praise,” and in 
“Hymns of the Church Militant.” 
Parts of it are found in most of the 
hymn-books in common use. Nothing 
has come from the “ Border Land ” that 
has in it more of the beauty and bless- 
edness of heaven. It was undoubtedly 
written when the author himself was 
drawing near to the eternal world. 

Bunyan’s “ Land of Beulah” is filled 
with the same sheen of splendor. It is 
almost as if the pearly gates of heaven 
were thrown open to our view, and we 
could see the angels and glorified spir- 
its come trooping forth, with harps and 
branches of palm, to meet and welcome 
the approaching soul. 


** See the haven full in view ! 
Love Divine shall bear thee through : 
Trust to that propitious gale, 
Weigh thy anchor, spread thy sail. 


Saints in glory perfect made 

Wait thy passage through the shade : 
Ardent for thy coming o’er, 

See, they throng the blissful shore ! 


Mount, their transports to improve ! 
Join the longing choir above ! 
Swiftly to their wish be given ! 
Kindle higher joy in heaven !” 


Some hymns are persistently ascribed 
to Toplady by the hymn-book makers, 
which he did not write. Among these 
are 

** Blow ye the trumpet, blow ;”” 
“Christ, whose glory fills the skies ; ” 
* Light of those whose dreary dwelling ;” 


all of which were’ written by Charles 
Wesley. 


** Jesus, at thy command,” 


also is commonly attributed to Toplady, 
but belongs to Richard de Courcy ; and 
may be found in his collection, 1793. 
Toplady commenced as a hymn-writ- 
er quite early in life. His first volume, 
entitled “ Poems on Sacred Subjects, 
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wherein the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, with many other interest- 
ing points, are occasionally intro- 
duced,” was printed in Dublin, 1759, 
when the author was but nineteen years 
of age. Some of these juvenile effu- 
sions are said to have given promise of 
the excellence that was afterward at- 
tained. Toplady’s “ Psalms and Hymns 
for Public and Private Worship” was 
published in 1776, —the first year after 
his removal to London. It contains 
four hundred and nineteen hymns, and 
among them “a very few” of his own 
composing. The whole number of Top- 
lady’s hymns and other poems, as col- 
lected and published since his death, is 
one hundred and thirty-three. Only a 
small portion of these is found in any 
of our modern hymn-books, though they 
each contain some of them. Omitting 
such as are wrongly attributed to him, 
and counting such anonymous hymns as 
are known to be his, “ The Plymouth 
Collection”? has, of Toplady’s hymns, 
six; ‘“* Watts and Select,” three; “The 
Sabbath Hymn-Book,” six ; “ The Con- 
necticut Collection,” nine; “ The Book 
of Worship,” five; “ The Psalmist,” ten ; 
“ The Reformed Dutch Collection,” ten ; 
“The Methodist Hymn-Book,” nine ; 
“ Songs for the Sanctuary,” four; ‘“‘ The 
Book of Praise,” five; and “The New 
Presbyterian Hymnal,” seven. 

The hymns of Toplady are character- 
ized by depth and fervor of religious feel- 
ing ; and what is not always the case, 
even with evangelical hymns, by clear 
and discriminating views of gospel 
truth. No false grounds of hope are 
presented in any hymn associated with 
his name. Toplady’s hymns are always 
bright and animated also ; not tame and 
spiritless, dull sermons in verse. They 
are quick and warm with spiritual life ; 
and though somewhat rude in structure, 
and rhythmically defective, they at times 
mount up to the highest heaven of Chris- 
tian experience and invention. 
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“There is in some of these,” says 
Montgomery, “a peculiarly ethereal 
spirit, in which, whether mourning or 
rejoicing, praying or praising, the writer 
seems absorbed in the full triumph of 
faith ; and, ‘ whether in the body or out 
of the body,’ caught up into the third 
heaven, and beholding unutterable 
things.” We should hardly have ven- 
tured to compare Toplady with Charles 
Wesley as a hymn-writer; but Montgom- 
ery has done so. “His [Toplady’s] po- 
etic torch,” he says, “was evidently 
kindled at that of his contemporary ” 
(there is some doubt about this in our 
mind) ; “ and though inferior in breadth 
and volume of flame, yet the light which 
it sheds is not less vivid and sparkling, 
while it may be said to. be more deli- 


' cate to the eye, and refreshing to the 


spirits, than that prodigality of radiance 
which the rival luminary cast alike on 
every thing it touched.” This is the 
judgment of an expert in hymns, and is 
certainly entitled to respect. 

We recur again, in Conclusion, to the 
hymn of Toplady, noticed at length in a 
former number, 


“Rock of Ages, cleft for me.’’ 


This hymn has been translated into the 
various languages spoken on the conti- 
nent of Europe. 

We are greatly indebted to the land 
of Luther for many beautiful hymns ; 
but the obligation is in some measure 
discharged by this contribution to Ger- 
man literature from our English hym- 
nology. A German version of this hymn 
by Theodore Kiibler may be seen in 
“ Hymns German and English.” 

It has been translated also by our 
missionaries into the different languages 
of the nations and tribes to which they 
have gone. Wherever the cross of 
Christ has been planted, the hymn in 
question is sung.. One of the secreta- 
ries of the American Board, on a visit 
to the East, attended service at an Ar- 
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menian church in Constantinople. He 
was. much pleased with the singing, 
though he could not understand the 
words. Allsang; and, as they sang with 
closed eyes, tears were seen trickling 
down many cheeks. He inquired what 
the hymn was, and was told by one of 
the missionaries it was 


“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me.” 


Statesmen are not wont to interest 
themselves in hymnology ; though we 
have a remarkable exception to this 
rule in the case of Sir Roundell Palmer, 
who has published one of the best col- 
lections of hymns extant. Another still 
more illustrious exception might per- 
haps be named. During a recent dull 
debate in Parliament, it is said, the 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone was observed 
busily engaged in writing. A friend, 
wishing to know how the mind of so 
distinguished a statesman was occupied 
at such a time, asked to see the paper. 


It was produced, and proved to be the. 


translation of a hymn from English into 
Greek. The hymn was “Rock of 
Ages.” A beautiful Latin version of the 
same, from the same illustrious source, 
is subjoined in a note.* 

It was a favorite hymn with the late 
Prince Consort of England, and was 
repeated by him only a little while be- 
fore he died. He was the husband of 
a queen on whose empire the sun never 
sets; admired and honored by the whole 
British nation, nobility, and people: but, 
when he came to die, he could only say 
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with the humblest and most obscure be- 
liever in Jesus, 


*“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 


Some of the readers of ‘ The Sab- 
bath at Home” may have seen the pic- 
ture of Johannes A. Oertal, “ Rock 
of Ages,” or, as it was at first more ap- 
propriately named, “ Clinging to the 
Cross.” The. picture represents a 
draped female figure, just escaped from 
a wreck at sea, clinging to a rude stone 
cross, around which the waves ‘are still 
raging ; while, through a rift in the dark 
clouds above, a light comes ‘streaming 
down upon the rock, and the uplifted 
face, so sweet and calm, of the rescued 
one. Fragments of wreck are seen 


‘floating in the tumultuous waters. A 


human hand, just letting go its clasp of 
a broken piece of timber to which it 
had vainly clung, appears above the sur- 
face. a 

The picture has been sharply criti- 
cised because of the precarious hold 
which the woman saved has upon the 
cross. It looks as if, through weakness 
or fear, she might let go her hold at any 
moment, and be washed back into the 
angry.sea. Itcan not be, however. She 
not only has hold of the Rock, but the 
Rock (for it is a ¢dzvimg Rock) holds 
her. The design of the artist must not 
be lost sight of. It was the rescued 
sinner evidently, and not the perfected 
saint, he had in mind; and hence, as 
we have said, the picture should be 


* “ Jesus, pro me perforatus, 
Condar intra Tuum latus ; 
Tu per lympham profluentem, 
Tu per sanguinem tepentem, 
In peccata mi redunda, 
Tolle culpam, sordes munda. 


Coram Te nec justus forem 
Quamvis tora yi laborem, * 
Nec si fide nunquam cesso 
Fletu stillans indefesso ; 
Tibi soli tantum munus, 
Salve me, Salvator unus ! 


Nil in manu mecum fero, 

Sed me versus crucem gero ; 
Vestimenta nudus oro, 

Opem debilis imploro ; 

Fontem Christi quzro immundus, 
Nisi laves, moribundus. 


Dum hos artus vita regit, 
Quando nox sepulcro tegit, 
Mortuos cum stare jubes, 
Sedens Judex inter nubes ; 
Jesus, pro me perforatus, 
Condar intra Tuum latus |” 
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called, “‘Clinging to the Cross,” and 
not “ Rock of Ages.” The idea sug- 
gested by the latter phrase is that of 
rest, repose, perfect security and peace; 
but that certainly is not what is repre- 
sented in the picture. It is the first 
two lines of the second verse, and not 
the opening line of the hymn, which is 


there illustrated. And sufficient will it. 


be for any of us, if after the voyage 
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of life, wherein ‘“‘no small tempest” 
may have lain upon us, — “some on 
boards, and some on broken pieces of 
the ship,” — we escape safe to land, and 
with our feet upon the Rock, and light 
from the open heaven shining down 
upon our upturned face, we can say, — 


“ Nothing in my hand I bring: 
Simply to Thy cross I cling.” 


“MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS.” 


THESE words are often quoted, but sel- 


dom welcomed. Sometimes we dislike ~ 


them because they are uttered rudely. 
Occasionally we only writhe under them, 
for the simple reason that we feel they 
are richly merited. They have “not 
a pleasant look. They seem to come 
down rather heavily on poor humanity. 
There is a tone in the phrase which is 
far from musical to most of us. Never- 
theless, it may be useful. Rightly re- 
garded, it will prove beneficial. 

Taking the saying just as it stands, 
we may well ponder it. “ Business” 
ought not to be neglected. ‘“ Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.” There is neither piety nor 
morality in going about work in a half- 
hearted style. Not atall. Reason and 
revelation alike demand energy and en- 
terprise in our several callings. “Do 
it heartily as unto the Lord:” that is 
the best maxim to inscribe in our shops 
and offices. Yet how often is this dis- 
regarded! There are various classifica- 
tions of men. They are frequently 
divided into educated and ignorant, wise 
and foolish, rich and poor, &c. But 
there is one other species, not usually 
named in these categories, that can not 
fail to have suggested itself to thought- 
ful persons. There are people who are 
bunglers. Yes: they bungle at almost 
every thing that they do. 
write a letter, they beg of you to “ex- 


When they’ 


cuse this scrawl,” as they termit. Little 
wonder that they make such a request ; 
for the document looks as if a fly had 
been in the ink, and then taken a morn- 


_ ing’s walk up and down the paper. As to 


reading, you should hear what havoc they 
make with the poor author’s sentences 
and paragraphs. It is fearful! If they 
talk, they are bound to “murder the 
Queen’s English,” and set Lindley Mur- 
ray at open defiance. Their coats, 
most likely, lack buttons here and there ; 
their shirt-cuffs are dirty, or in a condi- 
tion of fringe; their gloves have venti- 
lators at the tips of the fingers. Perpet- 
ually are theyin trouble. They are sure 
to get into scrapes. Nowonder. They 
deserve it. They are void of manly 
ambition. To labor wisely and efficient- 
ly never seems to enter their obtuse 
heads. To drag on is their only care. 
They believe in what are called “ make- 
shifts.” Talk with them on the folly of 
this course, and they cry, “Oh, never 
mind! it’ll do.” 

Atrocious words! “JZ¢’// do,” indeed ! 
Were it practicable, we would destroy 
the phrase once and for ever. “It'll 
do!” How many railway collisions 
have occurred, how many vessels have 
foundered, how many houses have been 
burned down, how many, many limbs 
have been broken, how many lives have 
been lost, by this one monster, “It'll 
do!” Away with it! “Itll do!” did 
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you exclaim? We beg your pardon. 
It won’t do. Certainly not. What is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well. 
Reader, put your soul into your work. 
Do your labor as well as you can. “If 
a Christian is nothing but a blacker of 
boots, I would have him the best blacker 
of boots in the whole parish.” So said 
the Rev. John Newton. He was quite 
right. 

Mind your business. Attend to it 
diligently. Conduct it on righteous and 
- wise principles. You will have your 
reward. As Benjamin Franklin has it, 
“ Mind thy shop, and thy shop will mind 
thee.” Rest assured that it is better to 
do one thing at a time, and that as well 
as possible, than attempt a score of 
things, and make abortions of them all. 
This is excellently put in the following 
fable: “A goose who was plucking 
grass upon a common thought herself 
affronted by a horse who fed near her, 
and in hissing accents thus addressed 
him: ‘I am certainly a more noble ani- 
mal than you; for the whole range and 
extent of your faculties is confined to 
one element. I can walk upon the 
ground as well as you; I have, besides, 
wings, with which I ¢an raise myself 
in the air; and, when I please, I can 
sport in ponds and lakes, and re‘resh my- 
self in cool waters: I enjoy the ditfer- 
ent powers of a bird, a fish, and a quad- 
ruped.’ The horse, snorting somewhat 
disdainfully, replied, ‘It is true, you in- 
habit three elements ; but you make no 
very distinguished figure in any one of 
them, You fly, indeed; but your flight 
-is so heavy and clumsy, that you have 
no right to put yourself on a level with 

the lark or the swallow. You can swim 
on the surface of the waters; but you 
can not live in them as fishes‘do: you 
can not find your food in that element, 

nor glide smoothly along at the bottom 
of the waves. And when you walk, or 
_ rather waddle upon the ground, with 
your broad feet, and your long neck 
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stretched out, hissing at every one who 
passes by, you bring.upon yourself the 
derision of all beholders. I confess 
that I am only formed to move upon 
the ground; but how graceful is my 
make ! how well turned are my limbs! 
how highly finished my whole body! how 
great is my strength ! how astonishing is 
my speed! I had far rather be confined 
to one element, and be admired in that, 
than be a goose in all.’ ” 

The advice may justly be given to 
those who make the inconsistencies of 
religious professors an excuse for their 
own unbelief. To such we would with 
all courtesy, yet all candor, say, ‘ Mind 
your own business.” You point to be- 
lievers who are not what they ought to 
be: “Mr. A. is selfish: he never sacri- 
fices his comfort or money for the good 
of others. Mr. B.is not straightforward 
in trade: there is a strong suspicion of 
trickiness- in his commercial affairs. 
Mrs. C. is dreadfully doleful: she calls 
the world a ‘ waste, howling wilderness ;’ 
and she certainly seems to contribute to 
the howling. Miss D. is slanderous: 
she bears false witness, picks holes in 
reputations, damages characters.” Is 
this how you speak? Do you make 
these facts an apology for keeping aloof 
from Christ? If so, pray “ mind your 
own business.” Attend to number one. 
Your business is to break loose, by God’s 
help, from sin, and to seek pardon. 
“This is the work of God, that ye be- 
lieve on Him whom he hath sent.” Do 
this, and leave the short-comings of 
Christians to God. Besides, dear friends, 
allow us to put one question. Are you 
free from fault? What! is there no 
duty neglected ? Has the robe of your 
character no rent orpatch? Be careful, 
then, how you speak of others. “ First 
cast out the beam that is in thine own 
eye.” Aschoolmaster said one morning 
to his pupils, ‘“ Boys, I must have more 
attention. The first boy that sees an- 
other lad idle shall be rewarded if he 
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tells me.” Presently one rose, and ad- 
dressed the pedagogue: “I saw Sam 
Simons look off his book, please sir.” — 
“Indeed ! how do you know heidid ?”"— 
I saw him.” —“ Oh! you saw him, did 
you? Were your eyes on syour book 
when you saw him?” In like manner, 
were you giving as much heed as you 
ought to do to the great spiritual duties 
of life, you would not be so full of com- 
plaints about others. Hear what the 
Saviour says: “ What is that to thee ? 
Follow thou me.”  Recollect, too,. his 
question on another occasion: “ What 
think ye of Céras#?” Not what think 
ye of his followers? What think ye of 
him? Ay! itis with him that you have 
to do. To quote from devout Bishop 
Hall, “ The Scripture is the sun: the 
Church is the clock. The sun we know to 
be sure, and regularly constant in his mo- 
tions: the clock, as it may fall out, may 
go too fast or too slow. As, then, we 
should condemn him of folly that should 
profess to trust the clock rather than the 
sun; SO we can not but justly tax the 
credulity of those who would rather 
trust to the Church than to the Scrip- 
ture.” Precisely so. The sun rather 
than the clock must be our guide. The 
counsel of 2 living poet is worthy of 
full regard : — 


“ Look at religion less as lived than taught: 
From its professors learn it not, but spell 
From out the Master’s teaching and the 
Book 

The alphabet of Truth. Study truth here 
rather, 

Lest thou shouldst stumble at the many 
faults, 

The hollowness and inconsistency, 

Of those its advocates, and shouldst refuse 

The precious gold because thou hast been 
duped 

By some base counterfeit.” 


Again : all such asstumble at the mys-_ 


teries of religion may well make a prac- 
tical application of the words, “ Mind 
your own business.” That there. ate 
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difficulties in the Bible can not be de- 
nied; few intelligent Christians seek to 
deny it. Easy were it to raise questions 
about certain parts of the Old and New 
Testament not easy to answer. The 
nature of the Trinity, the origia of 
moral evil, the locality of the other world, 
the exact pursuits of the future life, — 
who can understand them? Neverthe. 
less, the fact that such mysteries exist 
is no excuse for neglecting salvation. 
Certainly not! How canit be? How- 
ever feeble may be the light shed on 
these subjects, it is far from dubious 
on other and practical themes. That 
a Saviour is provided; a Saviour who 
has. died for our sins; a Saviour who 
mediates for us ; a Saviour who waits to 
receive all poor, lost sinners who come 
without one plea but the grand argument 
of his atoning blood,—this is plain 
enough. The most stupid reader may 
find the road.to God and heaven in 
this book. Be it ours to attend to such 
experimental portions. Such is our 
chief business: let us mind it. If ever 
a lost soul appears before the great ti- 
bunal, pleading as its apology the mys- 
teries of the Bible, it will be rendered 
speechless by the declaration, “The 
wayfaring man, though a fool, shall not 
err therein.” 

It ought not, moreover, to be forgot- 
ten, that, if we are offended at the word 
of God because of its mysteries, we 
ought, in order to be consistent, to go 
much farther, and, in fact, be offended 
at God's works as well. This is Bishop 
Butler’s argument, and it is invulnerable. 


Nature and Providence are not always - 


plain: on the contrary, they abound in 
phenomena which defy our full compre- 
hension. They have hights which 
mone can scale, and depths utterly un- 
fathomable. So well is this put by Mr. 
Arthur Helps, that we can not refrain 
from copying a striking paragraph from 
his ln entitled “ Realmah:” “Isawa 
w perched upon a telegraph-wire ; 


OO — 
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and I said to myself, ‘As muck as that 


being transacted im this universe, and 


We know you ae Se-qtechctelly tee 
Useisiness is often tyme 


onerwse 
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aud Gifienle It bas manifold discoar- 
agements. Ever and anon we seem alc 
gether to fal; do we not? Alas, alas‘ 
bow mack seed of truth dies on theroeck 
of yice! how much is carried of By 
the-fowis of worldly care or work’; 


Believed our report? * Thus we are very 
prone to murmar. Listen. my fellowiz- 
borer: there is 2 message from above ; it 
is for thee: “Do thy duty, and leave 
the resttoMe* Yes: “mind your own 
business.* Your “ busimess,” 2s 2 toiler 
for Christ, is to use all wise, loving means 
for men’s spiritual welfare, and thes. 


4 FRENCH HYMN. 
“Je sis & ti” 
Lees, E ae time: all Dery ey came! 
E wo tty lew my te, my SE ee = 
OF cgse ow dost my love, my worsing, cen; 


4ed fan fie 


- Ee pats of dont E wandered Inet of yore; 
; Woes, Ie! apes my pati: tow deten Get to site: 
Ouse wes ory bears 2 void, and deait a: store; 


New [ am the 


The world eewhdle exchamed my captive soul = 
Bac now I dwell Senest® thy mle divime- 
Sweet is they poke > om chee my cares I moll > 


For f am ime 


Me to receive wih welcome to thy Reart, 
‘Vinee acme curspread. and icoks of love combime- 
© Lewd E come; E choose that bemer pa, — 


Thme, whelly Gime 


Bossessing thes, I am of ail posses 
4d "as by fc tis happy Jot is oie = 
. pom thy bosom, Lord, @ peace F ee — 


Thine, eniy thine 


(ewe fom: thy book of He shall bint me same = 
Ne tempter Som thy paths my secs imcime = 
"Tis death, “Gs He. chy evomg glance of dame; 


But £ an te 


Whe om this cach [ sojourn by thy will, 
My Sem and =z Ged, Hat will be ame. 
‘Tae ste me ees I ies hy es SL '- 


For ever thize. 


A MOTHER’S 


STORY, 


AS TOLD BY SOME EXTRACTS FROM AN OLD JOURNAL, 


CHAPTER V. 
JAN. 10, 1807. 

Poor Sammy was very much tried 
last week. He had been trying to do 
vell, we thought ; and had been uncom- 
monly gentle, and attentive to his du- 
ties. Iam sure it was the result of new 
thoughts he had had last Sunday. But, 
night before last, he came home very 
angry. He flung his books upon the 
table, and commenced storming against 
his teacher. He said that a meaner 
man never lived; that he had discov- 
ered now that it was no use trying to 
please him; that he hated him, and 
would never go inside the schoolhouse 
again. It was some time before I could 
discover from all this angry talk what 
was the matter; but the story was as 
follows : — 

There was one lesson Sammy espe- 
cially hated, and had been very deficient 
in. That was his definition-lesson ; but 
this once, by especial, conscientious ef- 
fort, he had learned it perfectly. He 
says he studied harder to do it than he 
had ever studied before in his life. But 
when, in the class, he handed in his 
slate, with every word and its meaning 
correctly written and spelt, instead of 
receiving praise for the unwonted merit 
of his performance, he saw a frown 
gather upon the teacher’s face, and was 
told that the improvement was altogeth- 
er too sudden; that Mr. Markham was 
sure the work could not be Samuel’s 
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own ; that he had observed him looking 
over his neighbor’s slate very frequently ; 
and that he could not accept a dishon- 
est lesson. Then Sammy, who, what- 
ever his faults, has always been as hon- 
est as the daylight, at such an unjust 
accusation was too angry to speak. “I 
should have knocked him over, mother,” 
he says, “if James had not been look- 
ing at me, begging me to keep quiet. 
James began to say something to Mr. 
Markham ; but I did not stop to hear 
it. I walked right out of the school- 
room, took my cap, and came home. 
Unless you make me, mother, I'll never 
go inside that schoolhouse again.” 

I tried to quiet the excited boy. I 
think Mr. Markham was much to blame. 
He should have kept such a grave 
suspicion to himself until he had better 
proof ofits truth. In fact, his constant 
tendency to mistrust the children has 
always stood between him and them. 
But I told Sammy that it was not his 
teacher who was to bear all the blame of 
the unjust suspicion under which he had 
fallen, but his own past negligence and 
idleness ; and that it was no wonder if 
one who could sin so long and so con- 
stantly in wasting his time and talent 
should be judged capable also of violat- 
ing the truth. 

Samuel looked ashamed at that; but 
his feelings were too much outraged to 
be calmed at once. He carried a sore 
and angry heart all the next day; and 
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when, the next evening, James brought 
him a note from Mr. Markham, saying, 
that upon consideration, and from the 
testimony of the boys, he thought him- 
self wrong in his accusation, and was 
sorry forit,even then Samuel could hard- 
ly forgive him. And he talked to us, 
James and me, in a sadly discontented 
way last night. He said it was of no 
use his being at school, — that he only 
made trouble there, and that he could 
never learn to study ; that he wanted to 
see something of the world, and to be 
doing. something like real work. And 
then, after much more talk of the same 
kind, appeared the fancy that has turned 
so many boys’ heads, — that he should 
like to go to sea. To hear him picture 
adventure and gain in a mariner’s life 
would have been amusing enough if it 
had not made us anxious. It seemed 
as if he expected to pick up gold and 
silver by the handful in foreign lands. 
I could not help smiling at such a 
freak of discontent in poor Sammy, 
whose vigorous life never seems to have 
scope enough except in the open air, 
with a great stretch of hill and meadows 
about in which to exercise his restless 
limbs. What would he do shut up in 
one small vessel? He loves the trees 
and corn-fields and grass, all the sweet 
sights and smells of the country, as 
dearly as his life, if he did but know 
it. 

But we talked to him as wisely as we 
knew how, and as lovingly as we felt ; 
for there is not one of the boys we love 
more dearly, or of whose future promise 
we have more hope. And so, at last, he 
was coaxed out of his temper and his 
foolish wishes, and agreed to go back to 
school, and be more faithful and patient 
there, and to be contented with home, 
and helping his mother till she could 
say that he was old enough and wise 
enough to try seeking his fortune else- 
where. 
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MaRcH 2. 

Spring has come; and our labors in- 
crease again. Sammy says that he is 
glad; that he don’t care how hard he 
works now he has got out of school 
again. He wants me to let him be 
farmer this summer ; that is, to let him 
see how much time he can save to Elias 
to hire out among the neighbors. He 
feels so large and strong, that he really 
thinks he can carry on the whole farm 
himself. If James were not going to 
keep on with his studies, and could be 
here to help him, I should have no mis- 
givings about their being able to do the 
work together ; and, as it is, I believe I 
will let him try his plan just to see what 
he can do. The sense of responsibility 
will sober him; and who knows what 
great things his ambition to succeed as 
well as his brother will enable him to do ? 
A larger share of work, too, will fall 
upon David, who has been so far spared 
any serious labor. It will be beneficial 
to him to begin it, and under such a 
practical and uncompromising master as 
Sammy. David says he wishes summer, 
with all its digging and plowing and 
planting and hoeing, would never come. 
I never saw any thing like the dislike 
he has to manual labor. 

I do not know whether to be glad or 
sorry that the disgust which caused him 
to throw his first verses into the fire 
has not prevented his writing more. 
Very often I find him scribbling, or draw- 
ing pictures, when he should be at work 
or study. It is in vain that I tell him it 
is not so needful at his age that he should 
be trying to express what is in his mind 
as that he should be storing and im- 
proving it. I am afraid he thinks me 
unsympathizing and tyrannical in exact- 
ing from him his duty at the expense of 
such pleasures, and that the light of his 
own genius would prove a better guide 
to him in the choice of occupation. 
But he will be wiser and humbler when 
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he is older. He says he can not bea 
farmer or tradesman, and means to go 
to college like James. But he will never 
be able to do it unless he cultivates 
some of James’s perseverance and ap- 
plication. He must learn that “ patient 
continuance in well-doing” which is 
the key to worldly as well as spiritual 
success. It is that which is going to 
bring both Elias and James to an hon- 
orable manhood; and if David would 
discipline himself in that, having some 
uncommon gifts, —a fervid imagination, 
unusual powers of observation,. keen 
wit, and the ability when he pleases to 
make himself so charming in social life, 
— what a useful man he might make ! 


CHAPTER VI. 
APRIL 30. 

I HAVE put down many a little grief 
and anxiety upon the pages of this 
journal during the six years past: but 
now I come to my weekly writing with 
a more bitter sorrow in my heart than 
it ever felt before ; for, this time, the 
sorrow does not seem to come from God. 

My two oldest boys came to spend 
Sunday with us for the first time since 
the roads have become settled after the 
breaking-up of winter. We were over- 
joyed to see them once more; and we 
had a very pleasant Saturday evening, 
sitting talking together by the fire: 
They told us of their savings, and their 
prospects next year ; and were eager to 
learn what each of the other boys had 
done; exceedingly proud to hear of 
James’s success at school, and encour- 
aging Elias and Samuel in their plans 
for the farm. They petted Davy, and 
laughed at his jokes, promising him 
great things in the way of education in 
the time which seems to them so near 
and certain, — when they shall be in busi- 
ness for themselves, and making plenty 
of money. For, whenever they return 
home, they seem struck anew with the 
promise they find in David. They can 
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not see, as we do, his many faults. 
While they are here, he is all life and 
pleasure, and delights them with his 
wise and witty sayings, his graceful 
manners, and his beautiful face. They 
say they have seen no city boy of his 
age, educated in the best schools there, 
who can compare with him. 

Well, we sat quite late talking, we 
had so much to say to each other; but, 
when the boys kissed me good-night, I 
noticed that Jacob’s coat wanted repair- 
ing a little, and that it was dusty from 
his long walk. So I asked him to let 
me take it to mend and brush, so that it 
might be ready for to-morrow. He left 
it in my hands ; and I sat down with my 
work-basket when they were all gone to 
bed, glad of an opportunity to mend the 
garment thoroughly. It took me longer 
than I had expected; but it was a 
pleasant task to me, who have been so 
long deprived of the privilege of doing 
such little services for my two oldest 
sons. I lingered over the work, finishing 
it with great particularity and care, and 
thinking all the time of the tall, strong 
fellow whose dear fingers had loosened 
the buttons, and whose active frame 
had worn the creases and seams. His 
bright, handsome face seemed smiling 
at me as 1 worked. I was proud and 
happy in thinking of it; hopeful too, I 
think ; for there was a verse of a hymn 
about the promise for children and chil- 
dren’s children that was on my lips 
much of the time. That verse after- 
ward, in the midst of many agonizing 
thoughts, kept still returning to my 
mind all the night through. 

I had finished my task at length; 
when, as I held up the garment, a 
small book fell from one of the pockets. 
I took it up; and, interested to see 
what my son yalued so much as to carry 
about with him, I held it toward the 
candle, and read the title; and, think- 
ing it promised something instructive, 
I turned the leaves to examine their con- 
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tents. Alas! I soon perceived their 
nature: it was a book full of bold argu- 
ments against the existence of my God 
and Saviour. 

If it had been suddenly revealed to 
me that my dear boy was suffering some 
incurable disease, and lay at the point 
of death, I could not have been so over- 
whelmed with terror and despair. The 
dread that he believed this book, that 
he had lost God, — his father’s God, his 
only hope,—seemed too hard to be 
borne. As I would have destroyed any 
venomous reptile that I had found lurk- 
ing in my son’s clothing, I threw the 
book into the fire. But the grief and 
fear it had left in my heart did not van- 
ish as the pages curled in the heat, and 
were charred to ashes. 

I leaned my head upon the table, try- 
ing to reason away the greatness of my 
alarm, but finding every thought aug- 
ment it. Among all the anxieties I had 
had for Jacob, this one —the fear.of 
his imbibing the godless principles so 
many are plausibly setting forth in these 
days —had never entered my mind. 
Yet now I perceived that it was the 
very danger to which his disposition 
rendered him most liable. His bold, 
inquiring mind was always ready to in- 
terest itself in daring speculations. 
And what he calls the practicality of his 
character, his readiness to believe only 
in what he can feel and hear and see, 
with the conviction that money is the 
chief good, and that, all power over his 
own fortunes lies in his own hand, — 
what surer than these to influence him 
in his questionings to a most disastrous 
conclusion? I remembered many a 
jesting word that might have revealed 
to me the tendency of his thoughts, if I 
had heeded it ; many a worldly theory 
advanced half in earnest, as though only 
to draw out my protest; and many a 
sage remark of the value of an un- 
shackled reason, and of the supreme 
grandeur of man’s cultivated intellect 
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when freed from the bondage of super- 
stition, that had pained me as sign of an 
irreligious mind, but shocked me now 
as tokens of infidelity. They came to 
mind to give in their testimony with 
that of the book which I had found as 
my son’s companion. I counseled my- 
self to hope that he had only been dal- 
lying with the poison, and had not im- 
bibed it fatally. I called to mind his 
father’s faith for him, his early teaching, 
and all our prayers ; conscious that, in 
the excitement of fear, I might be doing 
the poor boy wrong, and suffering need- 
less pain. But the very apprehension 
of such a danger was so cruel! and how 
could I rest under it ? 

I wondered why I had never dreaded 
this above all evils; why I had never 
especially warned my child against it, es- 
pecially prayed for its aversion, — this 
crowning sin that I shuddered in those 
dark hours to believe must be identical 
with that terrible one which the merciful 
Saviour has himself said can not be for- 
given, —this sin that must undermine 
all moral soundness, and be the death 
of every virtue, — this deliberate choice 
of darkness rather than light! 

I walked up and down the room, ago- 
nized with these thoughts, too despair- 
ing and cast down to hope to find com- 
fort in prayer. Perhaps I was more 
wicked than my son then ; for I so will- 
fully saw only how impossible was hope 
with man in such a case, and forgot how 
all things are possible with God. But 
my Father was very kind to me that 
night. He followed me with a portion 
of his comforting Word, that, presenting 
itself again and again to my mind un- 
heeded, by very pertinacity at last 
forced from me a hearing, and so 
brought me to his feet once more to be 
soothed and strengthened in my grief. 
For then it came into my mind, that, 
since what I could see of the conse- 
quences of my child’s sin filled me with 
such sorrow and alarm, God, who knew 
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all these sad results, and whose love 
toward Jacob is infinitely more tender 
than mine, must have a far more ear- 
nest desire for his correction than I. He 
will be slow to anger in dealing with 
him. He will be more patient in labor- 
ing for his rescue than any earthly par- 
ent could be. And when the words 
would ring in my ears again and again, 
“ The fool hath said in his heart, There 
is no God,” then I would remember 
others, —“ Folly is bound up in the 
heart of a child; but the rod of correc- 
tion shall drive it far from him,’? —and 
how it was among my husband’s last 
words that it was often God who held 
that effectual rod, and that he used it 
lovingly and mercifully for the children 
of his covenant. And as the frightened 
mother long ago put her little child into 
the hands of the prophet Elisha, so did 
I put my dear one into the care of the 
Great Physician, sure at last that he 
should be recovered. 

Oh ! what should I do in all my care 
now were it not for this consciousness 
of God working with me and for me? 

But it was long before the agitation 
into which I had been thrown subsided ; 
so long, that the Sabbath morning had 
almost dawned before I could go to 
my room to rest. My candle and fire 
had burned out; but I did not feel the 
need of their light or warmth. I put 
away my working materials by the dim 
light that came through the window, and 
then felt a desire to go and look upon 
my dear boys, so long away from my 
care, so much imperiled by early con- 
tact with the irreligious and covetous 
spirit of the world. I went softly into 
their chamber, and stood where the faint 
light from the east revealed their faces. 
My heart yearned over them, so that I 
would have covered them with kisses, 
and could scarcely repress the crying 
and sobs that shook me from head to 
foot. But I would not waken them; 
and my tears flowed silently, and my 
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hands only caressed the pillows where 
their unconscious heads were lying. I 
wondered whether Isaac had _ been 
touched by the contaminating influences 
that had reached his brother. How 
could it be possible, with a mind so te- 
nacious of first impressions as his, with 
a conscience so powerful, with an in- 
stinct of reverence so strong, and with 
that remembrance of his father’s words 
and character, which he, being the oldest 
at the time of our bereavement, keeps 
more distinctly than any of the children ? 
Surely, if he had discovered any such 
doubts in his brother’s mind, it must 
have made him very unhappy, though 
he has not yet himself obtained a living 
faith in God. 

And then I wondered why it was that 
he had never yet obtained that faith, — 
he who, from childhood, had seemed so 
susceptible to religious influences. And 
then my mind went back over all the 
past since these my eldest-born were 
sent to me from God: and, oh! I saw all 
my unfaithfulness to them; my too great 
confidence about their future welfare in 
their earlier years, because I trusted so 
in their father’s example and care; my 
want of diligence since; my over-anx- 
ious regard for their worldly interests ; 
my own deficient love to God, and 
worldly life; and I was ashamed and 
confounded. How could I blame my 
children, who had myself sinned so 
greatly? , Beside their bed I was fain 
to kneel again, and confess all my un- 
worthiness ; and if there had been in 
my heart any, ever so little, bitterness 
toward my dear Jacob for his error, I 
think, in that hour of humility, God 
took it away. 

I suppose the boys saw in my face to- 
day some of the traces of last night’s 
agitation; for they looked at me anx- 
iously, and once or twice some one of 
them would ask me if I felt unwell. 
But Jacob at once guessed the cause 
of my trouble; for he asked me no 
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questions, — only was very gentle and 
kind in his manner, as though he would 
mutely show his regret at having given 
me pain. And, when all the rest had 
gone out of doors, he came and spoke 
of what I had discovered. 

“ Mother,” he said, “you are feeling 
badly about that book that I see you 
have taken from my pocket. I am very 
sorry. I did not mean to leave it there 
to disturb you.” 

“ Dear child,” I said, “ you need not 
regret that I-found it. Never hide any 
thing about-yourself from me simply to 
save me pain. If you do wrong, I- ssf 
know it; else how can I help you? I 
must want to know what you read and 


. what youthink. Tell me the truth now, 


dear child: do you agree with what was 
Written in that book ?”” 

’ He shrank from facing the question. 
“Never mind whether I do or not, 
mother,” he said. “Don’t let's talk 
about it. You could not see the thing 
as I do; — T should only give you 
needless pain.” 

“But I west mind, Jacob,” I Saat 
“and the pain could not be worse than 
it is already. Oh, it it only were need- 
less" 

“Tt is, mother,” he answered almost 
impatiently. “If I can not understand 
nor believe all the religious doctrines 
you love so much, that need not grieve 
you ; for I tell you I do not any the less, 
but ail the more, love goodness and vir- 
tue. Why need you trouble yourself 
about what I don’t believe, when I tell 
you that I do believe in honesty and 
temperance and benevolence? Are not 
these the chief things your Bible incul- 
cates 2” 

The way in which he said “ your” Bis 
ble, instead of s4e Bible, as though it 
were no more, in his mind, the light of 
all men, hurt me grievously. 

“My child,” I said, “if the Bible 
teaches one thing chiefly, it is that we 
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purity but through the grace and inter- 
cession of our Lord Jesus Christ. And, 
dear Jacob, when you have lived a little 
longer, and faithfully watched your own 
life, your experience will teach you the 
same thing. A great many men have 
tried it. Shut out of your heart God, 
and his Word and Spirit, and you have 
cut short the very life and spring of vir 
tue.” 

He seemed for an instant to be struck 
with conviction by that truth: and then 
the wily Tempter that had insnared him 
seemed to bring back to*his mind all 
the plausible, lying arguments that had 
deceived it; and he became a little ex- 
cited, and forgot his determination to 
be silent upon a subject that he knew 
must so distress me, and began to un- 
fold his thoughts upon it eagerly. 

Ah! it was awful and heart-rending 
to me; it seemed to draught away all 
my Efe and strength to hear my boy 
with fluent lips declaring the nullity of 
God, the deity of man ; setting reason in 
defiance to religion; calling the poor, 
precarious happiness we can obtain here 
the chief end of man ; proclaiming utility 
and material prosperity as the object of 
all study. Ah, how disordered and 
darkened must a mind be that can ac- 
quiesce in such an unnatural philoso: 
phy! Surely, if I have had any boast- 
ful pride in what seemed sometimes the 
more than ordinary clearness and ca- 
pacity of Jacob’s mind, I am punished 
now. 

I saw, therefore, that it was no use to 
try and reach him through that reason 
of which he boasted; and, when he 
ceased to speak, I felt that all the color 
had left my face, and my whole frame 
trembled with agitation, I could not 
then, if at any time, have refuted those 
false arguments: I could only simply 
deny them. 

“You are deceived, my son,” I said. 
“ You will not do His will, and therefore 
can not understand His doctrines. You 
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have lost a good conscience, and so 
made shipwreck of your faith. Your 
understanding is darkened because you 
are alienated from the life of God. But 
there is such a life, my child ; and, even 
while you deny it, in it you live and 
move, and have your being.” 

I could say no more for the choking 
in my throat. And he made no answer, 
forgetting his argument again in sorrow 
at my distress. He tried to comfort 
me. He bade me forgetitall. He said 
it was not a matter of consequence 
enough to give me one hour’s disturb- 
ance. He said that he honored my 


faith and his father’s as most noble in | 


theory ; and that I should see, though 
he could not profess to receive it, how 
carefully he meant to conform his char- 
acter and conduct to its teachings. But 
every word so revealed the perversion of 
his heart, that I could bear the sight no 
longer, and fell to weeping uncontrolla- 
bly as I had done last night. My poor 
‘boy was greatly shocked and distressed ; 
and I was obliged to send him away 
while I sought comfort of God. 

Since then, I have had a long talk 
with Isaac? He says he has long known 
of his brother’s infidelity, but joined 


with him in hiding it from me, afraid of: 


the grief it would cause me. He says 
he can not answer the false reasonings 
with which the daily conversation of his 
‘brother and his brother’s associates has 
‘made him familiar; yet he was not will- 
ing to yield to them, and they had 
‘troubled him very much. It had dis- 
‘tressed him to see Jacob adopt them. 
Indeed, it seemed a great relief to the 
poor boy to unburden to me the whole 
-story of the past winter; for, besides 
‘this atmosphere of unbelief in which he 
has struggled, he has had other troubles, 
.arising mostly from Jacob’s quarrels 
with his uncle. As the old man grows 
older, he grows more suspicious and 
more parsimonious in his conduct of the 
‘business, and more vexatiously watch- 
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ful and obstinate about trifles; while 
Jacob grows all the while more impa- 
tient and headstrong, and makes no al- 
lowance for the old man’s peculiarities, 
nor any effort to soothe and conciliate 
him. So there are often high words be- 
tween them; and Isaac, who loves his 
brother, and is always ready to excuse 
his faults, yet whose honest mind can 
not forget the debt of gratitude they 
owe their uncle, must stand as peace- 
maker between the two, —ap office 
which tries him very much. 

Moreover, Isaac himself, who has 
long stood well in his uncle’s confidence, 
has lately been forced to fall under his 
displeasure. He told me what he had 
never mentioned to any one before, — 


that his uncle had offered this spring. 


to take him into partnership upon very 
liberal terms. But my faithful boy 
could not accept for himself a prosperity 
that it was evident he would never be 
allowed to share with his brother. He 
told his uncle that it had been long 
settled between Jacob and himself that 
they were to do business together; and 
that he could not consent to divide their 
interests when they were expecting 
soon to set up for themselves, thus 
thwarting Jacob’s plans, and weakening 
his advantages. I asked him if he was 
quite wise in refusing the advantage 
without consulting Jacob. 

“Why, I knew what he would say, 
mother,” he answered. “He would 
have told me to accept the offer. He 
knows I can get along with uncle very 
well ; and he often says, that, if we were 
not too independent to scheme -for it, 
we might as well be heirs to uncle’s 
property as any one. He would have 
told me to stay in the hope of that. 
And you know, mother, Jakey would 
not be afraid to try his fortune alone. 
He is pretty sure of his chances for 
good luck. But I don’t want to part 
from him. Where would be the pleas- 
ure of making money with uncle, com- 
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pared with that of doing it with Jacob? 
The chance of success may not be so 
certain ; but it is a much pleasanter one 
to try. I know, and Jakey can’t help 
knowing, that he is a great deal smarter, 
and knows a great deal more, than I, and 
thinks ofa great many enterprising things 
that never would come into my head. 
And yet, mother, I could give him some 
help in his business, that he would miss 
very much if I staid with uncle: I know I 
could. . He can do the dealing and bar- 
gaining; but I can look out for the 
manufacture, and see that it is careful 
and good ; for I do not think all uncle’s 
particularity is so foolish. 
he would not have got such a good 
name in the trade without it. And then 
.Jakey must have some time to spare 
- from his business for his books and his 
debating club. And he has got a great 
many friends in the city that he likes to 
visit, and that think a great deal of him. 
I could help him by saving him time. 
Two with joint interests are stronger 
than one working alone. We've always 
expected to be partners, mother: I want 
to be with him.” 

T could not but thank my dear boy 
for this faithfulness ; the more because 
I fear it may meet but little gratitude 
from the careless, self-confident fellow 
upon whom it is bestowed. Yet, in the 
end, Jacob must appreciate it; and 
surely the weight of Isaac’s character 
will influence him more than either of 
them suspects. I am sorry that they 
should seem ungrateful to their uncle ; 
but I should have been very unwilling 
to have had them parted from one an- 
other. 

I did my best, with what little skill in 


I dare say. 
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reasoning I possessed, to clear away 
the doubts that clouded Isaac’s mind ; 
and the task was the easier because he 
wished to be free from them. But I 
told him the truth of God was a thing 
not to be apprehended by the reason 
alone: it was a thing of heart-experi- 
ence, gained by humble prayer and an 
obedient attitude of mind. And I 
urged it upon him, if he loved his 
brother or himself or me, not to lose 
another day in seeking a saving faith 
in Christ. ; : 

I know he will not let my words pass 
lightly out of his mind.. He was al- 
ways reserved as to what lay deepest in 
his heart. Even in his freest confi- 
dences to me, he shrinks from putting 
that into words. And when he an- 
swered so earnestly, “I believe what 
you say, mother,” I think I may be sat- 
isfied. He is of too honest and too 
earnest a nature to believe, and not to 
act. 

I have written a letter to Jacob, since 
I dare not try to talk with him any 
more. When I sat down to address 
my child, all thought of reasoning with 
him vanished away in the yearning love 
and anxiety that pressed forward for 
expression. I could only tell him what 
I had longed for for him; only try to 
display to him, in such vital reality as it 
shows itself to me, the priceless inherit- 
ance to which he was born, beseeching 
him not to despise it and lightly cast it 
away. So perhaps my letter will be 
useless ; but, such as it is, it is the only 
effort I know howto make for my son ; 
and I will give it to him to-morrow 
when he goes away. 
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stamps, instead of one, would have gone 
nestling into his pocket-book. But no: 
his courage was out, quite used up; and 
he went home only half a hero. 

* Harry,” said his father, a little vexed, 
“why did you not try to be brave, and 
have the other tooth out? then you 
would have got through with it, my 
boy.” 

~ Becauthe,” said Harry, lisping as 
hard as ever he could, “I can’t thay eth 
very eathy now ; and, if I had two out, 
how could I ever athk for thwitcheth 
and thithorth and thingth ?” 

Mr. May could not help smiling at 
such a funny reason, given in such a 


comical way ; for, when Harry made little - 


jokes, he winked his black eyes at you, 
and looked so full of fun, that you had 
to laugh, whether you would or no. 

Harry and Kitty were very fond of 
each other ; but they were very different 
in looks and in character. Kitty was a 
tender-hearted, poetical, thoughtful little 
soul ; while Harry was as restless as a 
grasshoppér, and as full of mischief as 
a kitten: not naughty mischief exactly ; 
for he never meant to hurt any one, and 
his. perpetual pranks kept mamma either 
laughing or rebuking all the time ; but 
sometimes it was a very meddlesome, 
prying mischief, that gave her a great 
deal of trouble, and often brought pretty 
severe lessons to Harry himself. “He 
that seeketh mischief, it shall surely 
come unto him,” King Solomon said in 
one of his proverbs ; and Harry’s moth- 
er had taught him that verse, and his 
own experience had proved it to be true. 
Once he had opened an old lady’s snuff- 
box; and the snuff flew into his eyes 
and nose, and smarted like fire. Anoth- 
er time, he bit a red-pepper that was 
growing in the garden; and it bit him 
badly in return. Another time still, he 
was de@fermined to find out what was in 
the bottom of a barrel in the cellar, and 
fell head-foremost into the cook’s soft- 
poop 
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One would think that all these lessons 
might have taught him better ;_and per- 
haps they had, although he was not yet 
quite cured of his meddlesome ways. 

This Fourth-of-July morning, when 
the plays were over, he began to set off 
his firé-crackers. First he threw some 
down the area-steps, and made the cook 
drop the dipper of water; then he 
tossed some under Corny’s feet, and 
made her jump and scream ; then he 
flung a few at poor little Frisk, who 
yelped and ran away. By this time, 
Mrs. May came to the window, and for- 
bade his throwing any more near the 
house, but gave him permission to go 
to the foot of the garden, and fire the 
rest if he liked. 

** You come too, girls,” said Harry. 

But Kitty and Corny did not want to 
go. 

“Then you, Fan. You’re not afraid, 


But, then, I don’t mind winking much: 


‘only, if Kit don’t go, I won’t either.” 


* T do believe,” said Harry, “that all 
girls are ¢, 0, w, cow, a,r, d,s.” Itwas 
one of Harry’s queer little tricks to spell 
out the last word of his sentence, par- 
ticularly when he wanted to make it 
emphatic, or was afraid it might be a 
little saucy. 

* Why don’t you talk out plainly, 
Harry,” said Corny, “and not spell out 
your words in that foolish way?” 

“ Because I don’t c, h, double o,'s,” 
said Harry. 

“ Weil, then, you ought to spell them 
right,” said Corny with some severity. 
“You didn’t put an ¢ to ‘ choose.’ ” 

“Oh, bother!” said Harry. “ £es 
will do for girls! / can spell just as 
well without them as with them.” 

“ But, Harry, | am four above you in 
the spelling-class,” retorted Corny. 

“Well,” said Harry, “ anyhow, if you 
are, you needn’t c, r, 0.” 

Then Harry went down into the gar- 
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den all alone to fire his crackers: but 
he soon grew tired of that; and aftera 
little while he came back to the house, 
and went into his mother’s room. 

“What can I do nice now?” he 
asked of his mother, sitting down in 
front of her, astride of a chair, with his 
chin on the back of it. A 

“‘ Why don’t you play with the girls ?” 

“Tm tired of girls, they’re so afraid.” 

“ Then go into the garden and set off 
the rest of your fire-crackers.” 

“Tt’s no fun to fire them there: 
there’s no one to s, ¢, a, r.” 

“ Put an ¢ on that, Harry,” said Mrs. 
May, smiling. 

“ E,” said Harry very slowly. 

“ Why don’t you have a tea-party ?” 

“ We've had three ; and all the good- 
ies are gone.” 

“Then, if you are tired of play, sup- 
pose you do something useful ; have that 
other tooth out, for instance, and earn 
ten cents more.” 

“ We don’t earn money on holidays,” 
said Harry wisely. 

“Well, then, what do you want to do?” 

“JT want to go down street and spend 
some of my money, and then go to Bil- 
ly Truman’s and see what he’s about.” 

“You must not buy any more fire- 
crackers,” said his mother. 

“ No, mamma,” said Harry. 

“ Nor any gunpowder.” 

+ No: Lavoe” 

“ And you must not go anywhere but 
to Billy’s, and must come back before 
dinner.” 

“All right: good-by!” And Harry 
kissed her, and ran away down the street. 
First he went to the candy-shop, and 
bought Jackson-balls and taffy; then 
he ran to the toy-shop, and filled one 
pocket with marbles ; and the rest of 
his money he thought he would keep 
till he saw what Billy Truman had. 
When he reached the house, Billy was 
playing in the pleasant shady yard, all 
alone. 
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“ Halloa, Billy !” said Harry. 

“ Halloa, Harry !” said Billy. 

“ What did you have to-day, Billy?” 

“Oh, lots of things ! — torpedoes and 
candy and oranges and every thing.” 

* So did we.” 

* And I had a wheel, too, to put off 
to-night when it’s dark; but I swapped 
that with Philly Farnum fora lot of gun- 
powder.” 

“ Halloa!” said Harry: “does your 
mother let you play with powder ?” 

“Oh! Jim put that off But /’m not 
afraid of powder. Want to see some go 
off, Harry?” ; 

“Why, yes,” said Harry. 
go off easy?” 

“Just as easyas A, B,C. But mine’s 
all gone: so you’ll have to wait till Jim 
comes home, and you'll see it. He’s 
going to make a long mine and a big 
fort, and blow it up.” 

“] tell you what,” said Harry, “ that'll 
be f, i, n, e.” 

“Won't it, though! He has gone 
after Philly Farnum’s cannon’ now ; but 
he’ll soon be back. Do you see that 
little ditch all along there in the dirt, 
and the little hole scooped out at the 
end? He puts the powder in the trench, 
and a good deal in the hollow, and 
covers it all with dirt and chips; then 
he puts a match to this end, and runs; 
and, whiz! bang! it all goes in a min- 
ute. Got any crackers, Harry?” 

“Heaps!” said Harry, pulling them 
out of his pocket. 

“That’s good: so have I. I'll get 
some coals, and we'll set them off till 
Jim comes back.” 

So Billy went to the kitchen to get a 
shovelful of coals from the cook; and 
Harry’s sharp eyes peered about, as 
usual, to see what they could see. 
Presently they caught sight of a package 
on the seat of an arbor close gy. It 
was done up in brown paper (brown 
paper always made Harry’s eyes dance), 
tied with a string (string always made 
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his fingers itch), and put cagefully away 
in a dark corner of the seat; and any 
thing put away in a corner always drew 
Harry like a magnet. He felt as if he 
must open it that minute ; but he didn’t. 

* [ll only fee/ of it a little,” he thought 
to himself. So he went and felt of it 
several times, and even pinched it hard, 
but could not tell what was in it. 

“T guess I'll smedZ it,” he said, taking 
it up, and holding it close to his nose 
for a long time; but his nose was as 
stupid as his fingers to-day,and could 
make nothing of it. 

“I’m atraid,” said Harry, bringing it 
out of the dark arbor into the sunlight, — 
“Tm afraid ll have to poke a little hole 
in it”? He had just torn a peep-hole in 
one corner, when Billy came back with 
his shovelful of coals, and set them 
down upon the ground close by. 

“ Holloa, Harry!” said Billy. “ What 
have you got there ? ” 

“It’s only a little bundle I found,” 
said Harry. “I was just going tolookat 
one corner.” ‘ 

“It’s Jim’s gunpowder,” said Billy: 
“ put it down.” 

“Ts it, though? Let’s see it first!” 
exclaimed Harry, shaking open the 
paper, and exposing the shining black 
grains. ; : 

“No; putitdown,” said Billy. “Jim 
will be mad : besides, it might burn.” 

“Pshaw!”’ exclaimed Harry: “that 
won’t burn. It’s all spoiled, I guess. It 
looks just like coal-dust.” 

“You'll see!” said Billy. 
*cause I’ve seen it.” 

* Let’s try a pinch,” said Harry. 

« All right! I'll show you what’ll hap- 
pen. °Get out of the way a little, Harry.” 

“ No; let me try it,” said Harry, keep- 
ing fast hold of one side of the paper. 

“No; let me,” said Billy, keeping 
fast hold of the other side. “I’m the 
biggest.” 

“No; let me,” said Harry: “I’m 
company.” 


“T know, 
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* J tell you, it’s my brother’s!” said 
Billy, giving a jerk to get it away. The 
paper burst; the powder fell into -the 
coals ; there was a roar and smoke and 
jar; and in an instant the boys found 
themselves rolling on the ground in an ~ 
agony of pain, stifled with smoke, 
burned, bruised, and terribly frightened. 

Their screams brought people quickly 
to their help ; and they were taken into 
the house and laid on a bed, while some 
one hurried away to find the doctor. It 
was just dinner-time ; and Harry’s father, 
coming home to dinner, chanced to meet 
the person who was going for Dr. Car- 
ter, and learned what had happened. 
He hastened into Mr. Truman’s, and, 
with the help of a neighbor, carried 
Harry home. He felt that it was best 
to get him there as soon as possible ; 
for no one could tell at present how 
badly the poor boys were injured: and 
the sooner they could be put quietly to 
bed, and their burns dressed, the better. 
Harry’s mother nearly fainted with 
fright when she saw him brought in; 
and dear little Kitty cried as if her heart 
would break. Truly he was a piteous- 
looking object: his face was crimson 
with fiery burns, and blackened with 
powder: and there was not a trace of 
eyebrows or eyelashes left; they had 
been singed clean off. His eyes were 
tight shut, and looked as if they never 
would open again ; and theré was great 
reason to fear, that, if they did, his sight 
would be impaired. Nobody under- 
stood, as yet, how the accident hap- 
pened ; for Harry had been in too much 
distress to be questioned. And Mrs. 
May felt the more badly about it when 
she remembered her commands to him 
about buying no powder, and feared he 
had willfully disobeyed her. After din- 
ner, however, when the doctor had made 
his visit, and Harry’s excessive pain 
was relieved by the cooling lotions that 
had been applied, he told his mother the 
whole story. t 
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O Harry!” she said, “what an ex- 
ample of the sad fate of prying eyes and 
meddling hands! ‘He that seeketh 
mischief, it shall come unto him.’ My 
poor little meddlesome boy !” 

“ You must always look on the bright 
side, mamma,” said Harry, trying to 
joke through all his pain. ‘When I 
pitched over, that other tooth got 
knocked out somehow.” 
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“I’m glad there is a bright side for 
you, Harry,” she answered, smiling. 
* You often make me think of another 
proverb of the wise king: ‘A cheerful 
heart doeth good like a medicine.” If 
there’s a bright side, you look on it ; if 
there is not one, you often make it.” 
And she stooped, and kissed the poor 
boy tenderly. 

Kitty sat on the foot of the bed, with 


the tears streaming down her cheeks, 
and her little hands folded in an attitude 
of despair. Speaking of looking at the 
“bright side” made her think at once 
of the procession and the fireworks. 

“QO Harry!” she said, “what will 
you do? You can’t even get up, or 
open your eyes; and it’s almost time for 
the procession to pass by. And you can’t 
see the splendid fireworks to-night, ei- 
ther ; and maybe you'll always be blind.” 

“Oh, no, Kit! Dr. Carter says Ill 
see as well as ever in a few weeks.” 

“ But then the Fourth of July will be 


all gone, and ygu won't see a bit of any 
thing nice.” 

“Never mind; don’t worry, Kit: 
youll see it.” 

“No, I won’t, Harry: I don’t want 
to if you can’t. I would not like to 
leave you here all alone. I’ll wait and 
see it next year, when you are all well.” 

“Yow’re a first-rate little Kit,” said 
Harry, holding back a moan of pain for 
her sake ; “but, if you go, you can tell 
me all about it, you know.” 

“Wouldn’t you rather have me stay 
here, Harry ?” . 
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“Not a bit. I want you to go and 
see every thing, so as to tell me what 
banners they’ve got to-day, and what 
queer hats they wear, and whether the 
old City Grays are out, and how the 
horses look, and every thing.: That 
will be splendid, Kit; just as good as 
seeing it all with my own e, i, z, €.” 

“O Harry!” said Kitty, laughing, 
“ what queer spelling !” 

“ Never mind, Kit: it will do for to- 
day. You’re not Miss Clark: you’re 
only Miss Curly-Head.” 

“Harry, | want to kiss you feafore I 
go, if it won’t hurt you. Is there a 
single bit of a spot left?” she asked, 
bending over him, 

“Heaps!” said Harry cheerfully ; 
“lots! There’s one just behind my. 
ear that don’t smart.” 

So Kitty stooped, and gently kissed 
that one only little spot that was not 
burned, and then went away to see the 
procession. 

Harry had a very distressing time 
all through that afternoon and night. 
Kitty came back after an hour or two, 
and told him all she could think of to 
amuse him; but his pain was very 
great. The next morning he was bet- 
ter, though still suffering a great deal, 
and not yet able to open his eyes. 

“How do you feel to-day, Harry?” 
his father asked, coming in after break- 
fast before he went to his office. 

“Well, sir,” said Harry, “I guess 
I feel something like those three men in 
the fiery furnace, — Me-shake, Sad- 
ache, and To-bed-we-go.” Harry knew 
he could not get their names right: so 
he made them as queer as possible on 
purpose. 

His father smiled, but answered 
gently, “1 do not believe you do at all, 
Harry. They were thrown into the fire 
by a wicked king for their steadfast 
holding to the right; and God, for their 
goodness and faith, preserved them, not 
only from death and pain, but even 
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from the very singeing of their hair, and 
the’ scorching of their clothes: while 
you, my boy, have brought all this 
distress and trouble on yourself by this 
miserable habit of meddling.” 

The hot tears began to ooze through 
Harry’s tight-shut eyes: His father 
saw them, and patted him gently on the 
head. “There,” he said, “ my poor lit- 
tle Harry ! we'll say no more about it; 
for I think you will not soon forget the 
lesson you have learned.”’ 

“Tve learned /wo,” said Harry, 
squeezing back the tears with a comical 
grimace. “I’ve learned that gunpow- 
der is good to take a tooth 0, u, t.” 

His father laughed, 

“And so,” Harry continued, “I sup- 
pose you would not mind handing over 
that other ten cents, would you?” 

“Notatall. Here it is, you irrepressi- 
ble youngster ! | And now good-by !” 

In the afternoon, when school was 
out, Fan and Corny came in ‘to see 
Harry. They found Kitty and little 
Tot sitting by the bedside, doing their 
best to amuse him; but they could 
hardly help crying when they looked at 
him. He was propped up in bed with 
pillows, and his pain was much easier ; 
but his poor, burned, blackened face 
looked very blank and blind, with the 
eyés, eyelashes, and eyebrows all blot- 
ted out. 

“Harry,” said Fan, “I’m just as 
sorry as every thing: but I think you 
look like a very new kitten indeed ; 
only, of course, you don’t mew. Does 
it hurt much ?” 

“T tell you what, Fan: don’t it 
b, u, double r, n?” 

“ But Harry will zever meddle again,” 
said Kitty encouragingly, putting her 
hand softly in his : “ will you, Harry?” 

“Can’t say, Kit,” said Harry cau- 
tiously ; ‘no telling. I guess not, 
though,— not if I mow it’s gun- 
powder.” 

I’m sure you won’t,” said Fan, nod- 
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ding her little brown: head very wisely : 
“for my father says you’ve had a very 
hard lesson this Fourth of July; and I 
think Miss Clark’s lessons are bad 
enough, without learning worse ones on 
holidays.” 

“‘ See here, girls !” said Harry: “now, 
if you won’t tell, I’ll tell you something. 
Miss Clark’s lessons are as easy as one 
times one by the side of the lessons 
you teach yourself. I found a verse in 
the Psalms one day that said, ‘ His mis- 
chief shall return upon his own head.’ 
I tried that once with the snuff, when I 
nearly sneezed my head off; I tried it 
twice, when I popped head-foremost 
into the soft-soap barrel; and I tried it 
three times, when I played at sky- 
rocket yesterday with Billy. The boys 
say, ‘Third time always fetches:’ so I 
guess I’ve learned that lesson by heart. 
I hope so, or maybe the next time will 
take my head clear off.” 
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“ Oh, dear!” said little Tot earnestly, 
“T hope not, Hally, because you like ice- 
cream so welly, — we/ly much ; and, if 
your head was off, we should have to” — 

They broke in with a laugh at Tot’s 
curious anxiety; and Kitty said, “Oh! 
that makes me think of something. All 
the ice-cream for yesterday is in the 
freezer yet. We were so troubled about 
Harry, we forgot to eat it; and mamma 
said we could have it brought up here. 
It will be just like a lovely pic-nic.” 

So the ice-cream was brought; and 
Kitty placed herself close by Harry to 
feed him, while the others sat around 
the bed. The cream was so good, and 
the children so sweet and happy and 
gay, that Harry quite forgot his pain: 
but he never, never forgot the lessons 
of that day; and, though he is a grown 
man now, his head is still safe on his 
shoulders, and his heart where the heart 
of a good man should be. 


JEMMY AND THE BUMBLE-BEE. 


’ A BuMBLE-BEE, while buzzing round 
One pleasant summer’s day, 
Came flitting o’er our garden-ground 
Where golden’ blossoms lay ; 
With dainty. tongue and busy wing, 
From flower to flower went wandering. 


With drowsy hum in flower’s bell, 
He sought his forage fair: 

He dived him to its honey-cell, 
And rolled in sweetness there: 

A dewdrop served of drink instead ; 

And there he dined on honey-bread. 


It chanced young Jemmy, playing there, 
Saw Bumble-Bee go by, 
And, in his child’s simplicity, 
" Mistook it for a fly; 
Not knowing that such pretty flies 
Have stings for all their enemies. 
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The glittering thing he grasped with glee ; 
But quickly did he get 
Thrust in his hand, by Bumble-Bee, 


Its needle-bayonet. 


With stamp and cries he ran to me 
With bitter ’plaint of Bumble-Bee. 


Ah! heed, my boy, the lesson taught: 
The flower may promise fair ; 

But sweets, alas! are dearly bought 
When stings are hidden there. 

No lasting joy earth’s folly brings ; 

And Sin, like Bumble-Bee, hath stings. 


A PURE HEART. 


“ MamMaA,” said Amy White one day, 

“] don’t think Nettie Barnes is a very 

good girl. I am pretty sure she says 

naughty words sometimes: I believe I 

heard her once. She did not know I 

was by; and, when she turned around 

and saw me, she seemedsreally fright- 

ened. But, then, I can’t help going with 

her sometimes. She often overtakes 

“me when I come home from Sunday 


school: and, when I go out of an er- 
rand, she meets me; and then she walks 
along, and I can’t help it.. What shall 
Ido?” 

“Try to do her good, my dear. I 
don’t think she will do you any harm.” 

Such a reply would not have suited 
all cases ; but Amy White was an un- 
commonly discreet little girl, and, withal, 
had within her that sweet charm, and 
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protection from impurity,—the grace 
of God. Her mother had good reason 
to believe that she was a. Christian 
child, and for that reason replied as 
she did: “I don’t think Nettie will do 
you any harm.” 

“Why not, mamma? Does it not 
always harm us to go with wicked peo- 
ple?” 

“No, my dear: didn’t the dear Lord 
Jesus mingle with sinners, even the very 
worst, when he was on earth ?” 

“Yes, mamma; but he was perfect. 
He could not be harmed.” 

“He sought sinners that he might 
save them ; and was so pure and holy, 
that nothing, however corrupt, could 
soil him. If we are fortified with the 
same spirit, if we have clean, pure 
hearts, if we love holiness, and hate sin, 
we, too, can mingle with sinful people, 
and get no harm. We should not, of 
course, choose their society ; but, if we 
are thrown in with them, we need not 
be afraid, but should try to do them 
good. And we may even seek the err- 
ing and sinful for the sake of leading 
them out of their sins into a pure life. 
Now, from the fact you mentioned, that 
Nettie seemed alarmed when she found 
you had caught her in saying something 
improper, I conclude that your presence 
is a restraint, and your influence over her 
good. And it is right that you should 
use that power which you possess to 
do her good, and help her to become a 
better child.” : 

“Tf I thought I could do that, mam 
ma; [ should love to try.” 

“JT had a little friend once by the 
the name of Lizzie Wendover. She 
was a child of great purity and sweet- 
ness of character. There was a play- 
mate of her own age whose language 
and manners were very different ; and 
Lizzie’s parents cautioned her against 
the influence of this child. They did 
not forbid her to go with her, but told 
her she must not be led into wrong by 
Carrie, but try to lead Carrie into right. 
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Not long after, Lizzie was walking home 
from school with this companion, when, 
acting from a sudden impulse, she threw 
her arm about her, and whispered, 
‘Carrie, I wish you were a Christian !’ 
Carrie burst into tears, and said she 
wanted to be a Christian, and would 
try. Lizzie went right to her room 
when she reached home, and prayed 
most earnestly for her little friend, that 
she might have a new, clean heart. 
And her prayer was answered. Carrie 
became a Christian, and afterward they 
had much delight together. Now, whea 
others have an influence over us to lead 
us astray, we should fear and avoid 
them. ‘If sinners entice thee, consent 
thou not.’ And we must never love, or 
choose to go with, wicked people ; but 
if they seek our society, and we feel 
that we can help them to a better life, 
we should not throw them off, but try to 
do them good.” é 

There is nothing so lovely, my dear 
young friends, nothing which makes a 
child so truly charming to those around 
her, or gives her such power over oth- 
ers, as this same sweet purity of heart 
that Amy had. It lights the eye, tints 
the cheek, refines the manners, and per- 
fumes the whole life. There are many 
who try to add to the charms of the 
person, and to make the face attractive 
and beautiful, by artificial means; but 
these are vain and useless methods. 
There is no face so lovely as that which 
is lighted up from a heart pure in 
thought, noble in. feeling, and upright 
and simple in motive. This constitutes 
a charm which wins the admiration of 
every one. But, better than that, this 
purity of heart is a shield to protect us 
from the contamination of sin, and 
gives us a force to lead the erring back 
to Christ. ? 

The Bible teaches, “ Be not overcome 
of evil; but overcome evil with good.” 
It is only the pure in heart who can 
thus be safe, and influential for good. 

H. E. B. 


WE are happy to find that our maga- 
zine has penetrated to Hermit Town, and 
started one of its inhabitants into a 
contribution-letter. Here it is. We 
hope for another. 

Hermit Town, June 1, 1870. 

My DEAR Sir,—I_ have read with 
mingled gratification and amazement the 
document issued by the Vatican -after its 
months of weary and “ doubtful disputation,” 
— gratification at the doctrine, amazement at 
the reason which is given by these holy 
fathers for the faith that is in them. They 
draw a clear line between Pantheism and be- 
lief in one true and personal God, between 
Rationalism and that faith which looks away 
from itself to the God that created and 
has promised to guide and to govern us; 
but when the perplexed and storm-tossed 
soul, wearied of its unrest in unbelief, and 
seeking to know the truth, asks for some 
evidence of the faith which the Mother 
Church offers to it, there is no other reply 
than, “If any man doubt, Jet him be anath- 
ema.” This is the one solitary argument 
which underlies a creed that runs through 
four chapters and eighteen articles. A short 
and easy. way with unbelief is afforded, 
surely, by this dogmatic decree: “If any 
one shall say that no miracles can be 
wrought, .. . let him be anathema.” Brief 
and convincing! It saves one all need of 
reading such voluminous treatises as Bush- 
nell’s “ Nature and the Supernatural.” “If 
any one shall say that the divine origin of 
Christianity can not proved by them, .., 
let him be anathema.” What further need, 


after this, of Paley’s “ Evidences,” or But- 


ler’s “ Analogy”? It simplifies education 
amazingly, Pity that it might not be ap- 
plied to other sciences than theology. Why 
not a medical ecumenical council ?— “ If any 
one shall assert that diseases can be cured 
by the use of water alone, let h‘m be anath- 
ema.” Ora political ecumenical council ? — 
“Tf any one shall assert that tariffs shonld 
be imposed for raising revenue alone, let 
him be anathema.” Or a financial ecumeni- 
cal council ?— “Tf any one shall assert that 
provision should be made for an immediate 
resumption of specie-payments, let him be 
anathema.” Or a scientific ecumenical coun- 
cil ?—‘“*If any one shall assert that heat is 
only a mode of motion, let him be anathe- 
ma.” Theology is not the only unsettled 
science, nor theological discussfons the only 
vexed and heated ones. We petition the 
holy fathers at Rome to consider the un- 
happy ignorance of mortals on other prob- 
lems, and to provide in the various depart- 
ments of science an equally short and easy 
road to learning. It would be soconvenient 
to have an authoritative, dogmatic decree, 
settling all things, ending all controversies, 
and ushering in the reign of perfect “ peace 
on earth, and good-will toward men”! 

It is true that the holy fathers do not have 
a monopoly of the anathema. The tariff- 
men use it against the free-traders, and the 
free-traders hurl it against the tariff-men ; 
the allopathists fling it at the homeopathists, 
and the homeeopathists, though more infre- 
quently, cast it back upon the allopathists. 
The Protestant sects borrow it to use in their 
sham-fights among themselves. But, then, 
what is a Protestant anathema good for? 
What is an anathema worth without a pope 
or an ecumenical council? It is as harmless 
as an empty bomb without a mortar. 
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What a pity that Christ and his apostles 
had not learned this short road to truth! 
It would have saved them many words, and 
shortened the Scriptures very greatly, es- 
pecially the Epistles of Paul. Really, who 
can blame our Roman-Catholic brethren for 
looking askance on'the Bible in the vernacu- 
lar ? for the Holy Mother Church has found 
a much shorter and simpler way of teaching. 
If the Master had only conceived this 
method of settling doubts, how readily he 
would have solved the skepticism of his day ! 
Instead of proving the immortality of the 
soul from the Scriptures, he would have said, 
“Tf any man doubt the immortality of the 
soul, let him be anathema.” Instead of 
demonstrating, by the prophecies of past 
ages and the miracles of his own, his Mes- 
siahship, he would have said, “If any man 
doubt that I am the Son of God, let him be 
anathema.” Instead of showing his wounded 
hands and feet and side to doubting Thomas, 
he would have said, “‘ If any man doubt that 
Jesus is raised from the dead, let him be 
anathema.” Paul, too, would never have 


BIBLE 

Matt. xxi, 22: “And all things whatsoever ye 
shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” 

WE are accustomed to modify the lit- 
eral import of this by “sanctified com- 
mon sense,” which forbids us to sup- 
pose that a rash or irreligious asking is 
intended. But let us try a thoroughly 
strict construction. What is believing? 
It is reliance upon divine promises, 
express or implied. It must have some 
foundation outside of the human mind. 
What is walking? It is not dangling in 
the air, with the walking muscles in full 
play. There must be something to 
walk on. Believing is more than “ mak- 
ing believe,” — more than expectation. 
From the previous verses, we find that 
the disciples showed a lack of faith by 
their astonishment at the withering of 
the fig-tree. They had reason to be- 
lieve that it would wither. They ought 
to have expected it. Jesus then tells 
them, that, if they have faith, they can 
remove the Mount of Olives into the 
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written that terrible indictment of the first 
and second chapters of Romans, nor that 
sublime eighth chapter, nor that ever-mem- 
orable fifteenth chapter of the First of 
Corinthians, nor that glowing and eloquent 
appeal to the Galatians. How easy to have 
saved all that labor! A single sentence 
would sufficed as well: “If any one doubt 
that man is depraved, that he is justified by 
grace, that he can not be saved by the law, 
that he will be raised from the dead, let him 
be anathema.” There it is, as the Vatican 
would teach it. Who will say that theology 
has not made advances since the days of 
Paul ? 

Alas, poor pope! poor council! The 
world is no longer at its primer ; no longer 
fears the rod. It will ask questions, will in- 
vestigate. The anathema is only a March 
breeze blowing for a single day in May. It 
can not resist the influences nor retard the 
growth of the season. It is a short and 
easy way of settling — nothing. 

A. MONK. 
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sea; but the mental persuasion that it 
would move is not faith. That per- 
suasion must rest on some divine war- 
rant, as in the case of the fig-tree. The 
word “believing,” then, is the key to 
this passage. You can not substitute 
“expecting,” as careless readers might 
do. “All things whatsoever ye shall 
ask in prayer, relying on divine prom- 
ises, ye shall receive.” This is a gen- 
eral promise that binds into one strong 
bundle all the promises. 

Ps, xxii. 20; ‘‘ Deliver my soul from the sword, 
my darling from the power of the dog.’? xxxy. 17: 


“Rescue my soul from their destructions, my darling 
from the lions.” 


“DARLING,” in old English, was not 
too much of a pet term to appear in 
sacred writ. Where we have in Rom. 
i. 7, To all that be in Rome, beloved 
of God,” Wyclif, as quoted in the “ Bi- 
ble Word-Book,” has, “To alle that 
ben at rome, derlyngis of god.” The 
word in both the above passages — it is 
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found in no other — is parallel with 
“soul,” and means life. It reminds 
one of the common phrase, “running 
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for dear life.” The student of Homer 
will recall many similar examples of the 
use of “dear.” 


BIBLE RECREATIONS, 


XXVII. 


TO BE ANSWERED BY WORDS BEGIN- 
NING WITH S. 


1. WHAT animal should remind one 
of the hope of the hypocrite ? 

2. What animal makes one think of 
God’s particular providence ? 

3. What word of three — syllables 
caused the death of thousands ? 

4. What general was treacherously 
slain while asleep ? 


XXVIII. 
TEXTS FOR THE HOURS, 


WRITE down twelve texts, one for each 


hour of the clock; each text to contain 
as many words as the number of the 
hour. 


XXIX. 


1. WHAT other name did Solomon 
have ? * 

2. What is the dittsrafite between 
being “wise as serpents” and being a 
“ generation of vipers” ? 

3. What notable instance of abdica- 
tion of the throne is found in the Is- 
raelitish history ? 

4. What king declined an invitation, 
on the ground, that, if he took all his 
family, it would be expensive and bur- 
densome to his host? 


XXX. 


THE mount where David’s city stood, first mention by its name; 
Then quote Isaiah’s woeful word descriptive of the same. 

The first of ten, the sons of one most hostile to the Jews ; 
And then himself, the father, who did his own gallows use. 
The father next discover of the captain of Saul’s host; 

And next his son whose negligence gave David cause to boast. 
Describe the place where Amos sung in elegies pathetic, _ 
And tell his occupation while denouncing woes prophetic. 

The first apostle of the twelve, to Gentiles sent to preach; 

His brother also, who, like him, was qualified to teach. 

A father’s name reveal, the fifth in Judah’s line descending ; 


And show his princely son by name, on Moses’ steps attending. 


The mother of a numerous race, who lost her pristine home ; 


And then her husband, doomed with her upon the earth to roam. 


And, last of all, the son of him who his own grandson cursed ; 
And, from the letters of each name, in order take the first. 


With these arrayed, you see displayed the foreign name of one 
To slavery sold, but not for gold, his father’s favorite son: 

But slave no more, his bondage o’er, he next the monarch rides ; 
And now his hand from all the land its treasured stores provides. 


Wisdom profound his patience crowned ; 


and from this name we find 


That God made known, by him alone, the secrets of his mind. 
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XXXI. 


NAME THE PERSONS IN THIS SCENE, AND DESCRIBE THE EVENT. 


ANSWERS, 


XXIII. 


(1.) Rurus, Mark xv. 21; Rom. xvi. 
(2.) Ruta, Ruth 1. 165 Iv. 7. 
(3.) REHOBOAM, I Kings xii. 6-15. (4.) 
REPHIDIM, Exod. xvii. 1-7. (5.) REPHI- 
DIM, Exod. xvii. 8-13. 


13. 


t Kings xiv. I-17. 


(1.) 2 Sam. iii. 36. 
caught, 2 Sam. xviii. 9. 


Matthew. 
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XXVL 
Gen. viii. 8; Ps, lv, 6; Cant. vi. 9; 


Matt. x. 16; &ce, 


